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The American National Committee of 
the International Union for the Scientific 
Investigation of Population Problems has 
received the offer of $2,500 from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund for the purpose of further- 
ing research in this field. The Committee 
is enabled through this means to offer one 
or more Fellowships to qualified persons 
who are engaged in the investigation of 
population problems. 


Applications from competent persons 
should be addressed to Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
Chairman of the American National Com- 
mittee, Metropolitan Life Insurance Jom- 
pany, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
The application should include a statement 
of the candidate’s qualifications, a list of 
his publications, and, if possible, copies of 
these; also suitable endorsements or testi- 
monials. The applicant should state the 
problem on which he proposes to work and 
give some indication of his plan. He may 
be required to conduct his work at some uni- 
versity or institute approved by the Commit 
tee, but the applicant should state whether 
he has any preference in this respect. The 
amount of the stipend will depend to some 
extent on the number of applications sub 
mitted and on the particular qualifications 
of the successful candidates. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE ECONOMIC DE- 
PRESSION ON STUDENT LIFE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


By Dr. ROBERT C. ANGELL 
. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Tuat the depression has had widely 
ramified effects upon student life was indi- 
cated by the results of a study made by 
my class in ‘‘The Sociology of Student 
Life’’ last spring. In gathering the data 
the class members took carefully prepared 
blanks to a random sample’ of students to 








Reached 
No. Per cent. 


Aimed at 
No. Per cent. 


School or 
College 





Literary 
Literary 
Engineering ... 
Medical 

Law 
Edueation 
Graduate 
Unelassified ... 


> PP > eS > 
Doma yao ~A 





1 The sample actually reached was considerably 
smaller ta&n the sample aimed at: The sample was 
made up of students who were in college during 
both the years 1929-30 and 1930-31. The blank 
was designed to compare the first semesters of 
these two years, the assumption being that the 
depression had intervened. The random character 
of the sample was assured by taking, for instance, 
the first man in the medical school on every fifth 
page of the student directory who was in school 
the year before. Each student in the sample was 
alled upon by a member of the class (or a mem- 
ber of Professor Copeland’s class in economic sta- 
tisties, who assisted us). The class member pre- 
sented a letter of introduction explaining the pur- 
pose of the inquiry and the students filled out the 
blank anonymously, either with the class member’s 


be filled out, secured statistics from uni- 
versity and other sources, conducted inves- 
tigations into student organizations and 
activities, and interviewed business men, 
landladies and university officials. 


(1) University PopuLaTIon 


There were 9,431 resident students on 
November 1, 1930, as compared with 9,688 
on November 1, 1929. This drop of 257, or 
2% per cent., is probably largely attributable 
to the depression. That there was some 
tendency for enrolment to be larger than 
it otherwise would have been because of 
lack of jobs was shown by the fact that 13 
of our random sample of 273 would have 
stayed home in September, 1930, if they 
could have found jobs. 
number in 1929 was 7. 

Accompanying the decline in university 
enrolment was an increase in the enrolment 
of Michigan junior colleges from 1,814 to 
2,241, or about 23 per cent. This is proba- 
bly in part due to students staying at home, 
where expenses were less, instead of coming 


The corresponding 





help or without. In the latter case the blank was 
mailed back. We received 284 returns—96 short 
of the quota. One hundred and sixty were re- 
turned by class members and 124 came by mail. 
Only 273 blanks were complete and consistent 
enough to be used. 
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to Ann Arbor to eollege. Eight of our 273 


were kept from attending a school more ex- 





pensive than Michigan by the depression. 





Withdrawals for financial reasons up to 


March 





l for the two vears were as follows: 















It seems likely that the withdrawals in 
1930-31 proportion 


of drastic necessity, since many more of 





represented a greater 







those of the previous year might have been 






to accept lucrative positions where there 






The large increase 
may 


was no great hardship. 





in the withdrawals among women 
reflect a smaller number of opportunities 


for self-supporting work as compared with 







the men and, perhaps, less willingness to 





undergo real hardship to stay in college. 







2) StrupDENT INCOME 





The income, including work for board 


and room, available for the needs of the 






first semester 1930-31 averaged: 











All (242/273)2 $472.40 
Working students (80/83) 452.50 
Non-working students (162/190) 481.48 
Literary men (103/109) 484.95 
Literary women (38/48) 464.47 
Engineering men (48/49) 460.42 
Law men (16/20) 487.50 
Medical men (14/19) 485.71 
Edueation women (9/13) 505.55 
Graduate women (8/8) 400.00 








A remarkable similarity by schools and 





colleges is here indicated, especially if the 






2 In this, as in all questions, some did not answer. 





The number replying and the number in the class 





are therefore given. 
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The 


difference between the working and non- 


small, unreliable groups are omitted. 


working students would be expected. 
As compared with the year previous this 


income averaged slightly less. 





More income 1930- { By $101 or more 2 
31 than 1929-30 ) ‘‘ $25 to $100... 33 45 


Approximately same income (less than 


$25 change) 


#201 or more 


(By $26 to 75 21) 
Less income oe $76 ** 100 24 
1930-31 than { ‘* $101 ‘* 150 10 
1929-30 | ** $151 ** 200 { 

( 


No answer 
Total 


99 


Thus we find 22 more persons having 
smaller incomes than persons having larger 
incomes this year, in spite of the fact that 
as a student progresses through college both 
his needs for money and his income tend 
to increase. It is significant here that the 
number of those paying their tuitions in in- 
stalments rose only slightly from 352 in 
1928-29 to 357 in 1929-30 and then jumped 
to 561 in 1930-31. 

The women seem to have suffered slightly 
less in income than the men. The non- 
working students have suffered more often 
than the working students, perhaps because 
among the non-workers were 19 who worked 
the year before and who wanted work this 


year but were unable to find a job. 


Percentages 





More income Same Less income 
1930-31 income 1930-31 





Men (187/203) 17.1 55.6 27.3 
Women (57/70) 22.8 49.1 28.1 
Working students 

(79/83) 25.3 45.6 29.1 
Non-working students 

(156/190) 15.4 58.3 26.3 


The sources of income were as follows: 
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Percentages 


1930-31 1929-30 


Allowance 59.8 62.1 
Work during the semester 
Savings from summer work 
Non-university loans 
University loans and schol- 
arships 


Other sources 


99.6 


Since the 1930-31 income was slightly 
less, there was considerable shrinkage in 
allowance and income from work, both dur- 
ing the summer and the semester in ques- 
tion; while there were gains in loans and 
income from unnamed sources. 

Of the 251 who gave the information, the 
median amount of allowance was $64.30 per 
month. Of this number, 59 received no 
allowance this year, while only 40 received 
none last year. There were 55 who received 
less this year as compared with 31 who 
received more, in spite of the usual ten- 
dency for allowances to become larger as 
one proceeds through college. Only 74 re- 
ceived reduced allowance this year, despite 
the facet that 156 families were adversely 
affected by the depression. The figures on 
this question follow: 

No effect 

Adversely affected 

Severely affected 

More income since depression 
No answer 


273 


Evidently one of the last places where 
families economize is on their children’s 
college expenses. 

Was the total income from working dur- 
ing the semester less because of fewer work- 
ing, or of fewer hours apiece, or a lower 
wage scale, or all three? The university 
employment figures indicate a decrease in 
work. The number of requests for students 
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coming to the bureau from employers fell 
from 3,445 in 1928-29 to 2,703 in 1929-30, 
and again to 2,429 in 1930-31. Most of this 
decrease was due to the sharp falling off 
in requests for students to do odd jobs. 

Among the workers in our sample the 
mean number of hours a week employed 
was also slightly less this year—21.2 hours, 
as compared with 22.7. There was only 
slight evidence of a lowered rate of remu- 
neration—12 out of 61 replying having 
received less, 7 more and 44 the same. 

Not only were there fewer working, but 
our sample showed more desirous of work 
but unable to find it—19 as contrasted with 
9. Also 22 of the workers desired more 
work this year, as compared with only 11 
in 1929-30. The university employment 
figures give little support to this theory, 
there being actually fewer requests for 
work this year (1,252) than last (1,298). 
The difference may perhaps be accounted 
for by the decrease in enrolment. 

Among the new activities or ‘‘rackets,’’ 
for earning money discovered on the cam- 
pus were: Comely coeds selling coupon 
books gotten up by local merchants and 
guaranteed to save the purchaser $200; a 
varsity swimming star earning $150 or 
more by selling corduroy trousers after he 
had started the 
magazine published for income as well as 
for intellectual interest; a student making 


fashion: a new student 


$5 a week as a representative of a big fish 
eoneern selling to local restaurants and 
fraternities; dormitory girls giving finger 
waves for 35 cents to their more prosperous 
friends; a boy trying without marked suc- 
cess to sell ink by the pint ; foreign students 
peddling novelties characteristic of their 
native lands, such as Oriental cigarette 
cases; a student whose father has invented 
a patented window cleaner selling it from 
door to door; a senior jobbing a humorous 
book ealled ‘‘A Job for Seniors’’ to drug 
stores; a boy selling stones originally worth 
5 cents for $1 after he had carved persons’ 
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signatures on them; two students taxiing 
couples to dances in a disreputable hack 
drawn by a similar horse. 

Fewer students could get summer jobs 
in 1930, though more wanted them; those 
who did get work worked on the average 
almost twice as long, but the savings which 
could be applied to college expenses were 
slightly smaller. The reasons for this lat- 
ter fact were probably lower wages and 
greater family need for the student’s earn- 
ings. The figures are as follows: 


1930 1929 
Worked during the summer 186 195 
Average hours per day x weeks 
worked 80.8 41.0 
Desired more summer work 68 18 
Percentage of workers saving 
nothing for college expenses 31.7 27.7 
Average savings of all who 
$197.70 $202.30 


saved 

Sixty of our sample tried to borrow from 
non-university sources this year, of whom 
57 were successful as compared with 26 and 
25 the year before. Also, among those who 
borrowed both years the loans this year 
were larger. The median loan this year 
was $230.50 and the mean $307.90. Fra- 
ternities, sororities and student religious 
organizations all reported a greatly in- 
creased number of applicants for loans this 
year and the early exhaustion of their loan 
funds. 

Only a small proportion of our sample 
received pecuniary help from the univer- 
sity in the way of loans or scholarships 
either year, but the increase applying for 
such help is significant. Five applied and 
received help in 1929-30, while 18 applied 
and 11 received help in 1930-31. During 
the first semester of 1930-31, 545 students 
received loans from the university amount- 
ing to $76,187.25, an average of $139.79. 
This number of loans was much greater 
than normal; indeed, the requests for as- 
sistance were just about double this year. 
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Grave doubt was thrown on the reality 
of the apparent increased income ‘‘from 
other sources’’ by internal inconsistencies 
in the replies; in any event the amount 


involved is unimportant. 


(3) SrupENT CONSUMPTION 

On the blank each student was asked to 
indicate whether he put more, the same, or 
less money into certain items, like clothes, 
rent, ete., this year than he did the year 
before, and also whether he actually con- 
sumed more, the same or less of these items. 
Thus we were able incidentally to discover 
how the depression had affected values. In 
our sample expenditures as a whole proba- 


Indices? of 





Expendi- Consump- 








ture tion Value 
Savings ; sctewsten’ SOS 
Room rent sicssaccerciocbien ae ae +.13  +.03 
Meals — .04 +11 +.15 
Clothes .. . —.23 +.03 +.26 
Laundry and cleaning -.11 -.03 +.08 
Text-books and univer- 

sity supplies ........... + .09 +.10 +.0] 
Movies and other shows... —.20 -.11 +.09 
Sodas, sandwiches _ be- 

tween meals, teas, ete... —.29 -.22 +.07 
Dances SS taise leetoatasagenio — .06 -.04 +.02 
Canoeing, horseback rid- 

BI I vesseiensccssnsnectclcocinss: -.21 +.01 
Taxies . lectnecpyuncomenema? “anne —-.04 +.06 
Traveling expenses — .19 -.12  +.07 
Organization dues and 

I osc castcc tess ceeaigeion + .19 +.22 +.03 
Hair cuts and hair dress- 

ing Sconeeee ee -.03  +.05 
Doctors’ and dentists’ 

services nore +.04 +.03 
ee ences: Sa +.12 +.03 
Contributions to church 

ann charty 0 — .07 -.05 +.02 
Ee ee eee | +.04 +.08 
Non-required books and 

magazines ackemuta. See +.06 +.06 
Other hobbies cna aD 00 +.08 

8If all who checked a particular item spent 


more on it or consumed more of it this year than 
last the index would be +1.00. 
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bly* decreased, while the standard of living 
went up, since the main items in the preced- 
ing table all show increased consumption. 

The savings item is inconclusive. The 
Ann Arbor banks report a 10 per cent. in- 
crease in student depositors. Perhaps this 
means that they exercise greater care with 
the money that they do have. 

The figures for room rent may seem sur- 
prising, in the face of general reduction 
in room prices, greater economy among 
cirls in selecting rooms, according to the 
dean of women, and the fact that 16 of the 
85) students in the sample personally ad- 
versely affected by the depression were 
less desirable locations to save 
money. When the figures from the sample 
are broken dowa by schools and sex, how- 
ever, the reason appears. 


iving in 


Indices of expenditure 





Literary men 00 
Literary women + .19 
Engineering men — .09 
Law men + 47 
Medical men + .33 
Education women + .09 
Graduate women +.75 





The women and the professional students 
account for the inerease, and this is proba- 
bly because the women’s dormitories raised 
their charges this year and because profes- 
sional students tend to move into more ex- 
pensive quarters than they occupied in 
their pre-professional courses. 

Our sample indicates reduced expendi- 
ture for meals but increased consumption. 
The evidence from other sources confirms 
the former but would seem to throw some 
doubt on the latter. Menu prices have been 
reduced 10 to 15 per cent. according to 
restaurant operators, but there seems to 
have been some tendency for students to 


‘The figures do not prove this, since the items 
epresent nothing like equal shares of the student 
dget. 


r 


] 
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, in the way of sundaes, 


eut out ‘‘extras’’ 
ete. Students have been getting all they 
ean for their money, it being noticeable 
that they order regular dinners at a fixed 
price rather than a la carte. The fraterni- 
ties and sororities report that fewer meals 
have been eaten out of the houses by their 
members and thus paid for twice. Of the 
85 adversely affected above mentioned, 20 
said that they were eating less to save 
money, three of them to the extent of im- 
Fourteen of the 85 


were receiving more food from home this 


pairing their health. 


year. 

The greatest savings in dollars this past 
year have perhaps been on clothes. The 
merchants say that although students have 
been buying almost as many suits, shirts 
and neckties 
ting the same quality for at least 10 per 
cent. less. The shoe merchants feel that 
sales of shoes have fallen off 20 per cent. 
It has been noticed that shoes brought in 
for repair have been in much poorer con- 
dition and that students have been buying 
the cheapest grades of shoes which they 
Sixty-seven of 


as usual they have been get- 


would not consider before. 
the 85 adversely affected said that they 
were trading at cheaper stores to save 
money. 

The figures on laundry and cleaning are 
confirmed by business men who think there 
has been a 15 per decline. They 
notice that students have been wearing old 
Twenty of 


eent. 


clothes more than formerly. 
the 85 were sending their laundry home 
more this year. 

Text-books and university supplies show 
an increase. With each successive year on 
the campus, especially as students enter 
professional schools, more of an outlay on 
these items is required. The book stores 
report the sale of text-books unchanged. 

The indicated decreased attendance at 
movies and other shows is probably accu- 
rate, but the students were wrong in believ- 
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their 
not 


that received more for 


money, 


ing 


they 
since admission charges have 
changed. 

Of the 85 adversely affected 84 were cut- 
ting down on their amusements, and it is 
probable that much of this was on shows, 
but a 
Other things to suffer were pool and _ bil- 


The Michi- 


('nion’s facilities. in these fields were 


since dances show slight decrease. 
liard halls and bowling alleys. 
ran 
used much less than the year before, while 
the commercial places reported a 35 to 40 
per cent. drep in business. The university 
skating rink attracted more skaters (paid 
admissions) than the year before, but there 
was a deficit in 1931 in place of the profit 
of 1980 because much less was spent on 
skate-sharpening, checking and other inci- 
Students also bought fewer extra 


football the fall of 


dentals. 


tickets for eames in 
1930. 

The reduced expenditure for, and con- 
sodas, sandwiches between 


sumption of, 
meals, tea, ete., corresponds fairly well to 
the testimony of the dispensers. The soda 
the Michigan and the 
room at the Michigan League, for instanee, 
both 
Fraternities reported that their members 


bar at Union tea- 


showed marked decrease in income. 


were doing less eating between meals. 


There was not much falling off in at- 


tendance at dances this year, according to 
all the data 
Frolie 


available. For instance, the 
Frosh the Pan Hellenic Ball 
sold more tickets than the year before, and 


and 


the regular weekly dances were well at- 
tended. 

There is a strong indication that the stu- 
dents who were pressed for money econo- 
mized on traveling expenses. Eighty-four 
of the 85 reported that they were going 
home less often, or taking pleasure trips 
less, or hitech-hiking more. 

Organization dues and fees show an in- 
erease probably because of the financial 


pressure on many organizations, and also 


perhaps because dues naturally increase as 
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the student goes through college. Twenty- 
six of the 85 said they had refrained from 
joining organizations beeause they could 
not afford them. 
occurs in a normal year. 


Of course some of this 


Barber shop proprietors were emphatic 
in portraying the decrease of business this 
year, so that probably our figures do not 
indicate the extent of the economizing in 
this field. Some felt business had fallen 
off 40 per cent., saying that there had been 
a 60 per cent. decline in shaves and that 
students were allowing their hair to grow 
There 


has been a sharp decrease in ‘‘extras,’’ such 


much longer before having it eut. 


as tonics, washes, ete. 

There seems no very good reason for the 
sase of doctors’ and den- 
since the Health 


increase in the 
tists’ 
reports a sharp increase in the use of their 
free facilities this year, without any epi- 
The 
university dental clinic reports more stu- 
dents applying for service than could be 
handled. For the first time this year many 
students requested the Health Service that 
they be allowed to pay for eyeglasses in 
instalments. Also 
Health Service to arrange for non-emer- 
gency surgical operations at the low rates 
available to students. Twenty-one of our 
85 felt that the situation was seriously in- 
terfering with their recreation, exercise or 


services, Service 


demie to account for such an increase. 


more requested thie 


rest. 

The decline registered in contributions 
for church purposes is confirmed by most 
of the student religious groups. Not only 
have ordinary collections fallen off, but 
these organizations have been unable to 
raise as much for student loans as usual, 
though there has been a greatly increased 
need. 

Our sample indicates slightly more liquor 
consumed this year, though slightly less 
paid for it. Lower prices are current, but 
it is doubtful whether there was actually 


more consumed this year. The fraternities 
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sampled felt that there had been a decrease 
in drinking. It is perhaps significant that 
only 52 of the 203 men failed to admit 
expenditure for this item. 

Non-required books and magazines show 
no decline in the figures from our sample, 
but this is almost certainly not represen- 
tative, 
may be true that students are reading as 


according to bookstore owners. It 


much, but they are buying the cheaper dol- 
lar editions. 

We did not have a category for gifts or 
for small personal accessories like fountain 
All 


these items have been bought much less. 


pens, cigarette lighters, pipes, ete. 


Gifts average 65 per cent. of the former 
amount, and merchants say that students 
are buying smaller boxes of candy, smaller 
bunches of flowers and more inexpensive 
The 


whole situation seems to indicate that stu- 


brands of cosmeties, tooth paste, ete. 


dents are being less extravagant, more cer- 
tain of getting their money’s worth. Con- 
firming this, the fraternities and sororities 
report a decrease in luxuries among their 
members and more borrowing of articles. 

For comparative purposes we have the 
following table showing the indices for 
women as compared to men and for work- 
ing students as compared to non-working 
students. 

The women spent comparatively more this 
year on room rent and organization dues, 
less on meals and clothes, movies, sodas and 
They were better bargain 
hunters than the men in regard to clothes, 
(beauty 
prices this year), but poorer ones relative 
Working 


students economized relatively more than 


hair dressing. 


and hair dressing parlors cut 


to meals and traveling expenses. 


the non-workers this year on room rent, 
meals and text-books and spent relatively 
more on clothes, dances, organization dues 
and hair cuts. On the chief items of room, 
meals and clothes the working students 
received slightly better values. 





Indices 


Workers as 
compared 
to non- 
workers 


Women as 
compared 
to men 


Expend. 
Cons. 
Expend. 


Savings 


md 
' ¢ 


Room rent 
Meals 
Clothes 
Laundry and clean- 
ing 
Text-books, ete. +.05 +.03 
other 
-—.15 —.01 


-.06 —.02 
00 = 10 -- 


Movies and 
shows 
Sodas, sandwiches, 
teas -—.13 -.08 
Dances 00 +.01 
Canoeing, horseback 
+.14 +.09 
-—.16 —.09 + 


riding 
Taxies 
Traveling expenses .. +.08 —.10 
Organization dues 
and fees 
Hair cuts and hair 
dressing 
Doctors’ and _ den- 
tists’ services 
Insurance 07 +. +.06 .00 
Chureh and charity... -. 07 -. +.07 +.08 
Liquor + + .00 +.03 +.14 4.11 
Non-required books, 
ete. +.12 +.05 +.11 +.06 


Other hobbies ka 05 +. +.06 +.02 


(4) MENTAL AND Morau Factors 


Most landladies and merchants found 


students only slightly less prompt in set- 


tling their accounts this year. 

The effect of the depression upon the 
mental health of the students has as yet 
been slight, according to the psychiatrist 
at the Health Service, though it was more 
the the 
This year the economic situation 


noticeable second semester than 
first. 
often 


mental health was already impaired by 


made matters more serious where 
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other factors, but it was rarely a primary 
Among the 85 adversely affected, 
To recon- 


cause. 
53 were worried or depressed. 
cile these two sets of evidence it must be 
assumed that most of the worries were not 
of a very serious character. 

Of this group of 85, 26 felt that the situa- 
had hurt their friendships, though 
felt it 
fellows. 


tion 
seven had brought them closer to 
their Forty of them more care- 
fully budgeted their time, though four be- 
lieved that they were less careful (perhaps 
because of broken morale). 

Among the 164 in our sample who had 
never done self-supporting work in college, 
30 felt that the depression had made their 
attitude toward the working students more 
sympathetic, while two felt the opposite. 

The the dean of students 
thought that the depression was responsible 


assistant to 


for the decrease in the violations of the 
automobile ban this year because students 
had less money to spend on escapades. 
There were fewer disciplinary cases of all 
kinds this year. 

The depression seems to have improved 
the academic work of students. Compari- 
son of records made by 100 seniors in the 
first semester with the same individuals’ 
work as sophomores, using the first semes- 
ter’s work in the sophomore and senior 
years of 100 members of the class of 1929 
as a control, shows the following honor- 
point-hour ratios. 


Class of 1931 


148 
1.65 


Class of 1929 
1.49 
1.62 


Improvement 13 


Sophomore 


Senior 


This possible indication of a more seri- 
attitude confirmed in 
various ways. Fewer students were asked 
to withdraw in February of this year than 
Within 
our sample the effects were as follows: 12 
of the 85 adversely affected took lighter 


ous this year is 


usual and more got off probation. 
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academic schedules in order to help meet 
the situation; 30 of the total 273 reported 
that they taking their academic 
career more seriously than before (though 


were 


two were taking it less seriously) and 13 
said that they were more interested in 
their courses (taking things seriously need 
not, after all, be equivalent to interest 
four were taking more courses and 22 were 
receiving higher grades because of their 
interest or seriousness; three, however, re- 
ported that they receiving lower 
grades because of the strain. 

With regard to their more general ad- 
justment to life 103 said that the depres- 
sion had affected their point of view on 
economie issues, 46 claimed that the de- 


were 


pression had given them new intellectual 


interests, and 63 believed their philosophy 
of life had been affected. 


(5) SruDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Fourteen fraternities and five sororities 
taken at random showed in general a prob- 
lem of decreasing revenue: (1) More indi- 
viduals have had to turn down bids for 
pecuniary reasons, and membership was 
therefore smaller; (2) more members have 
had to work for their board and so were 
no longer eating in the houses; and (3 
residents of Ann Arbor were eating more 
at their own homes. House bills 
being paid quite so promptly, 
nor were alumni so able as formerly to 
help with redecorating and repairs. [ra- 
ternities and sororities cut down in the 
following ways: (1) Reduction in number 
of parties and in cost of favors, flowers, 
ete.; (2) redecorating done only when 
absolutely essential; (3) fewer out-of: 
town banquets and fewer members sent to 
fraternity conventions. Despite these sav- 
ings and the lower cost of food, house bills 
have been generally higher. 

Campus activities have been affected 
both as to participation and _ revenue. 
Twenty-seven of the 85 adversely affected 


often 


were not 
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ported that they were participating in 
impus activities less on that account; and 
is is borne out by other evidence gath- 
ered. In the matter 
ranizations suffered most which depend 


of revenue those 
the ceneral publie, while those depen- 
primarily on student support fared 


[here was a marked drop in the number 
men trying out for the varsity athletic 
ims this year—275 as compared to 313 
1929-30. 
ticeable tendency on the part of the can- 
didates to skip practice or to spend less 


However, there has been no 


e on their training. 
Since athletie revenue is dependent on 
otball receipts, and since the latter vary 
ith the ealiber of the teams and where 
» games are played, it is difficult to be 
sure how much effect the depression had 
decreasing football revenue this year. 
[t is my personal opinion that it made a 
difference of about $50,000, but that is 
nly the rankest sort of guess. 
Intramural athletics have 
among the men this year, as have those 
Activities of this kind are 


flourished 


among women. 
very inexpensive. 

The student publications suffered con- 
siderably through loss of both advertising 
and circulation. The Daily had a $1,485 
decrease in Income from circulation and a 
$2,185 decrease from advertising, but by 
economizing on production costs it was 


STUDENT UNREST IN BALKAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


ACCORDING to a special cable to The New 


| 


rk Times under date of November 6, twenty 
casualties were reported at Warsaw University 

light between Jewish and Nationalist stu- 
ts. The Jewish group organized a defense 
ree, Which was attacked by the Nationalist 
(ent Corporation, and several students were 
More 100 


Qe 


to hospitals. than windows 
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Mueh the 
same conditions prevailed with The Michi- 
ganensian and Gargoyle. The profits of 
the three publications were the smallest in 


able to show a small profit. 


many years. 

The number of students working on the 
publications also declined, but The Daily 
The Daily work 
not be carried 


staff was the chief loser. 
takes more time and can 
very well by individuals who have part- 
time jobs. The editors felt that, as a re- 
sult of the greater load of other work, the 
staffs were made up more largely of those 
with a professional interest this year. 
Musical and organizations 
have suffered little or no decline in student 
interest but have found it difficult to sell 
tickets for their performances and con- 
certs, so that their programs have been 
curtailed somewhat. The dramatie 
organizations upon which we secured in- 
Both 
organizations put on one less show this 


dramatic 


two 
formation have also been affected. 


year. 

The four forensic societies found that 
their memberships about the 
same this year and that dues were only a 
little harder to collect, so that the 
whole the depression has not affected them 
The Oratorical Association, which 


remained 
on 


much. 
presents a series of prominent speakers 
every year, had an unusually successful 
season, probably because there was a fine 
group of speakers. 


were smashed in university buildings, mainly on 
The 


Jewish students were driven out of the univer- 


the premises of the Jewish Brotherhood. 


sity grounds and the struggle was continued in 
Warsaw’s main thoroughfare until the police 


intervened. The dean of the university, Pro- 


fessor Lukasiewicz, is reported to have said 


that the university would not open and stu- 


} 


dents would not be admitted to the grounds 


until order was restored. Cracow University 
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and the University of Lwow have been re- 


open¢ d. 
It is 
that 


Veu York 


dictatorship 


also reported in The Times 


demonstrations against the 


by students of Belgrade University, in connec- 


forthcoming elections, which 


November 


disorders, in the 


tion with the 


started on 5, eulminated on Novem- 


ber 6 in serious course of 
which more than one hundred students were ar- 
rested. The university was temporarily closed 
on November 5. The Belgrade press has been 


forbidden to disorders. Owing to 


Bel- 


party, 


report the 
distribution in the streets of 


leaflets by the 


the recent 
erade of rovernment 
which the students considered insulting to mem- 
bers of the former opposition, especially M. 
several of students re- 


Davidoviteh, groups 


cently occupied baleonies and doorways of a 
students’ club and began to demonstrate for free 
The 


police, who promptly surrounded the club, were 


elections and a régvime. 


Parliamentary 


ereeted with showers of stones and blocks of 


wood. Three students eaught outside the elub 
were arrested. 

The seeond day a delegation of one hundred 
students visited the prefect of police demand- 
ing the release of those arrested, which was re- 
fused 
that 


demonstrations against the régime began. 


When it was learned at the university 
forty more arrests had been made, furious 
Pas- 
looked on sympathetically, but -did not 
The stu- 
dents informed the rector of the university that 


sersby 


dare to support the students openly. 


unless those arrested were released by 6 P. M. 
would start demonstrations 


The 


temporary release of all except two of the stu- 


the students street 


against the régime. rector obtained the 
dents, who had been sentenced to fourteen days’ 
imprisonment beeause of being armed with re- 
volvers. In the evening there were renewed 
demonstrations, with the students throwing anti- 
leaflets 


Police surrounded the building again, making 


rovernment from the elub windows. 


Stones, coal and other 


them. At 
large forees of police were stationed around 


one hundred arrests. 


missiles were thrown at midnight 
the university, the students remaining block- 
aded within. An Associated Press dispatch on 
November 9 says that on that day the police 
closed the Polytechnic and Agricultural High 


Schools, as well as the university. 
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EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENTS IN 
THE INDIAN SERVICE 


NEARLY 800 educational positions in Indian 
territory of the United States have been filled 
during the past year, according to Dr. W. Car- 
son Ryan, Jr., education director of the In- 
dian Bureau in the U. S. Department of the In 
terior. 

Appointments included superintendents of 
schools, principals, visiting teachers, home-eco 
nomics teachers, heads of departments of home 
economics, girls’ advisers, directors of boys’ ae- 
tivities, teachers of physical training, teachers 
Ot 614 
elementary teachers now in the employment ot 


of fine arts and elementary instructors. 


the Indian Office 100 are new appointees. 
Four Indian reservations have been placed 
under the jurisdiction of experienced school 
men. Dr. Joe Jennings will act as superinten 
dent of education in Pine Ridge Reservation, 
South Dakota, where there are nearly 8,000 In- 
dians and 27 Indian schools. He was former!y 
county educational superintendent in Tennessee, 
Nashville 
rector of extension in the State Teachers Col- 


a high-school inspector in and di- 
lege at Livingston, Alabama. 

Turtle Mountain Reservation, North Dakota, 
has been placed under the superintendency ot 
Dr. J. Arthur Anderson, who has filled various 
teaching and administrative positions through- 
out the state of Minnesota. He recently re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree from the Universit) 
of Minnesota. In this reservation is the largest 
development of consolidated schools in the en- 
tire Indian territory. No Indian home is more 
than a mile away from an Indian consolidated 
sehool. 

The third superintendent, Mr. Richard N. 
Tisinger, a graduate of Virginia Polytechni 
Institute and Cornell University, directs the 
educational work in the Pima-Papago Reserva 
tions. He was a county superintendent of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, schools and has had wide ex 
perience as a foreign missionary. For three 
years he taught in the Reformed Chureh Mis- 
sion College in China and later was on the re- 
search staff of the rural social organization de- 
partment at Cornell University. 

Mr. Carl H. 
schools for seven years in Fairview, Norton- 
ville and Ashland, Kansas, and for three years 


Skinner, superintendent ol 
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in St. Paul, Nebraska, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the U. S. Indian School at 
Phoenix, Arizona. He received his bachelor of 
arts degree from Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas, and just completed his work for a doc- 
tor’s degree at Leland Stanford University in 
California. 

Another forward movement in Indian edu- 
cation has been the appointment of George C. 
Wells, secretary of the state board of educa- 


tion in Oklahoma, to the position of state su- 


pervisor of Indian education in that state. This 


is the first real step toward cooperation between 
federal and state government, where progress 


ill be directed in close cooperation with state 


CHILD WELFARE IN NEW YORK CITY 

Tue Brooklyn Daily Eagle states that within 
the next twelve months the Board of Child 
Welfare of New York City will expend $11,- 
000,000 to keep minor children of the city’s 
dependent mothers in their own homes, rather 
than in institutions. It is the largest sum ever 
appropriated by the Board of Estimate for this 
work. It represents a 60 per cent. inerease 
over last year’s $7,000,000 appropriation, which 
was a record high up to that time. It is a sum 
36 times larger than the amount expended in 
1916, when the Child Welfare Board was estab- 
lished. 

Calls upon the board’s funds have increased 
more sharply than ever before in the organiza- 
tion’s history, according to Mr. John T. Egan, 
executive secretary. In October a _ total of 
$540,000 was given out to needy mothers. 

Without this aid they would have had to 
place their children in institutions. A total of 
20,000 families and 35,000 children are now 
being cared for by the board. Its average 
monthly allowance for each of its youthful 
wards is $20 and its maximum allowance is $30. 

The board as an organization is not con- 
cerned with mothers, except as they are respon- 
sible for the children. Its allowances are 
granted to them as “board money” for the 
minor youngsters, who might otherwise have to 
go into institutions. It was established by state 
law on the theory that it would be cheaper for 
the city of New York as well as other munici- 
palities to keep children in their parents’ homes 
than to maintain them in institutions; cheaper 


not only from a standpoint of immediate ex- 
penditure but also from a standpoint of remote 
returns. 

The Child Welfare Board has no connection 
with the Department of Public Works nor with 
any other of the city’s organizations to help 
the poor. It holds at least two unique records. 
It is one of the few, if not the only, city board 
which serves absolutely gratis. Only the execu- 
tive secretary and his staff are paid. Their 
total salaries and incidental administrative ex- 
penses constitute the board’s second reeord. 
They amount to less than 4 per cent. of the en- 
tire funds allotted for the work. 

Mothers’ allowances under the law are not 
dispensed without discrimination. A mother 
must prove herself to be dependent before she 
can claim benefits. She must be a widow or 
the wife of an insane, an imprisoned or a per- 
manently ineapacitated husband. Even these 
restrictions are further limited. A mother may 
not claim funds from the board if her husband 
is in prison, unless he has been sent there for 
five years or more; if her husband is ill, she 
may not claim a benefit unless he is perma- 
nently hospitalized. 

Certain citizenship and residence require- 
ments are also laid down by the board to pre- 
vent colonization in and around New York by 
indigent mothers. At present women appli- 
cants must be either citizens or aliens of at 
least five years’ residence and with at least 
one child born in this country. There are also 
state residence requirements. Even in the face 
of these restrictions the number of applicants 
eligible for and receiving municipal aid is in- 


creasing rapidly. 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

THE enrolment and distribution of students 
at Cornell University have not been adversely 
affected by business conditions, according to 
official registration figures. 

Students from 47 states, five territories and 
dependencies and 43 foreign countries are pres- 
ent on the campus this year. The national dis- 
tribution of students has not decreased because 
of prevailing economic conditions, for the fig- 
ures show that 35 per cent. of the total enrol- 
ment, or 1,981 students, come from outside New 
York State. 
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There was an increase of 411 students at Cor- 
nell University this 3,904 coming from 
New York State to make up the record total of 
5 ithaca. The enrolment at the Medical 
New York was practically the same 


year, 


3,923 at 
College in 
as last year, with 213 students. 

The large percentage of students from New 
York State is directly attributable to the pres- 
ence on the Cornell campus of the state colleges 
of agriculture, home economics and veterinary 
medicine, all of which attract the bulk of their 
students from within the state. In addition to 
this there are awarded annually 600 New York 
State scholarships for Cornell University. 

President Livingston Farrand and Dr. E. F. 
Bradford, director of admissions, have both ex- 
pressed their gratification at the national and 
international character of the student popula- 
It has been pointed out that there are 
over 500 colleges in the United States whose 
total enrolment is less than the number of stu- 


tion. 


dents at Cornell University coming from out- 
side the state of New York. An increase in the 
number of students from Southern states and 
from the Southwest are noted particularly this 
year. 

Among the foreign students the Chinese 
again lead, with an enrolment of 53, with the 
Canadian delegation of 41 in second place. 
Last year 24 Canadian students were enrolled. 
Of special interest in the foreign representation 
this vear are the 16 students from Russia. Ten 
of them are here on scholarships from the 
Soviet Republic and are engaged in technical 
studies. 

Next to New York State students, who num- 
ber 3,904, come Pennsylvania with 376, New 
Jersey with 351, Ohio with 178, Massachusetts 
with 111, Connecticut with 88, and Illinois with 
85. Far-away California has 31 students on 
the campus this year. 

Of the foreign students, next to the 53 Chinese 
and the 41 Canadians come Russia with 16 stu- 
dents, England, India and Japan with 7 each, 
and South Afriea with 6. Other nations repre- 
sented in the Cornell student body are as fol- 
lows: Abyssinia, Albania, Armenia, Australia, 
Barbados, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Costa 
Riea, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, Ger- 
many, Greece, Hungary, Iraq, Italy, Java, 
Korea, Latvia, Mexico, Palestine, Panama, Par- 
agruay, Persia, Peru, Poland, Seotland, Siam, 
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Turkey, 


Spain, Sweden, Syria, Transjordan, 
and de 


Venezuela. United States territories 
pendencies represented at Cornell are Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Hawaii, the Philippines and Porto 
Rico. 

THE SMITH COLLEGE ENDOWMENT 

FUND 

CoLLEGE will seek an additional 
dowment fund of $1,500,000 from _ outside 
friends, it has been announced by the trustees 
of the college. This inerease will be applied 
directly to scholarships, thus releasing funds 
buildings equipment. The 
alumnae are engaged the 
fund in raising an annual amount for faculty 


SMITH 


and 
through 


needed for 


alumnae 


salaries. 

The trustees expect to 
efforts for the next few years on securing this 
sum, which will absorb at least $75,000 of the 
amount that is being taken annually from eur- 
rent funds, Mrs. George B. Ford, vice-president 
The present endowment 


concentrate their 


of the trustees, said. 
fund is $6,000,000. 

For the last few years the trustees have voted 
$100,000 annually for scholarships, in addition 
to the help given for fellowships, students’ aid, 
self-help bureau, cooperative houses and emer- 
gency funds. But this is not enough to meet 
the present emergency. Therefore the trustees 
have increased this amount this year to $130,- 
000. The annual income from scholarship en- 
dowments is $20,500, plus $5,700 from alum- 
nae clubs. 

There are 2,039 students enrolled at the col- 
lege. One sixth of them are on scholarships. 
They inelude 78 seniors, 86 juniors, 82 sopho 
mores and 93 freshmen, a total of 339. 

The college offers free tuition amounting to 
$19,150 to students living in Northampton and 
Hatfield, the birthplace of Sophia Smith, 
founder of Smith College; $5,000 to foreign 
students, of whom there are seventeen; $8,()0)!) 
in fellowships; $1,000 in residence scholar 
ships; $2,300 in musie scholarships, and $1,951!) 
in prizes. The college has also increased its 
low-cost housing facilities and emergency aid. 

The money voted by the trustees for scholar- 
ships would normally have gone into buildings 





so urgent, 


not been 
Allan 


} 
tne 


“T constantly insist on ¢! 


Neilson. 
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value to the college itself of the type of girl 

whom we give scholarships,” he declared. 
“They are, intellectually and in point of char- 
eter, to a very large extent, the backbone of 


) college.” 
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President Neilson and the trustees feel that 
the immediate needs of the students must out- 
weigh everything else. The endowment income 
for scholarships at Smith is, the trustees be- 
lieve, the lowest of any college of its rating. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Ropert ENLow O’BriAN was formally 
inducted into the presidency of Morningside 
College, Sioux City, Iowa, at ceremonies held 
on Saturday morning, October 24. 


Dr. EtmMer EuuswortH Brown celebrated 
; twentieth year as chancellor of New York 


During this period 


University on November 9. 
the student body increased from 4,175 to 31,523 


and faculty members from 225 


‘ 


to more than 
1.700. 

ProressoR HENRY FaIrFIELD OSBORN, di- 
rector of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Dr. Walter Bradford Cannon, professor 
of physiology at the Harvard University Med- 
ical School, and Professor Maurice Ansiaux, of 
the University of Brussels, received honorary 
degrees from the University of Paris at a spe- 
cial ceremony held at the Sorbonne on Novem- 
ber 7. 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, president of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and state 
commissioner of edueation, was the dedicatory 
speaker at the opening of the Pennsylvania 
education building in Harrisburg, erected at a 
cost of $5,000,000. 


Tue Alumnae Kindergarten Association of 
Hunter College, New York City, gave a testi- 
monial luncheon to Professor Helen Graham 
Coles at the Hotel Astor on November 7, in 
commemoration of her thirty years of service in 
the kindergarten department of the college. 


Mr. Preror W. CHANDLER, who retires this 
year from the chairmanship of the council of 
the London Society for Teaching and Training 
the Blind, with which he has been associated 
for twenty-five years, and Mrs. Chandler have 
been presented with a mounted silver bowl. 


Dr. Epgar C. Hiasre, president of the East- 
ern State Teachers College, Madison, South 
Dakota, since 1921, has aecepted the presidency 

the Wilson Teachers College, Washington, 
Deg 


Dr. SAMUEL NEWTON SprING, professor of 
silviculture in the department of forestry at 
Cornell University, has been appointed assis- 
tant dean of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse University. Professor 
Spring will assume his duties as assistant dean 
and director of instruction for both the college 
and the New York State Ranger School early 


in 1932. 


Dr. Henry ALDEN Snaw has been appointed 
assistant professor of mental hygiene at the 
Harvard University Medical Sehool. He has 
been associated with the school since 1925 as 
assistant in hygiene and psychiatrist. 


Dr. Harry M. JoHNSON has assumed the di- 
rection of the department of psychology and 
education in the graduate school of the Amer- 
ican University. 
the Mellon Institute and the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Johnson was formerly at 


Proressor W. N. Mep.icort, of the staff of 
the University College of South 
Wales, will be acting professor of history at the 


Swansea, 


University of Texas for the present academic 
year. 


Proressor Dwicut C. Baker, for several 
years university examiner of the University of 
California, has been elected dean of the Junior 
College, Modesto, California, to sueceed Mr. C. 


S. Morris. 


THE curators of the Bodleian Library at the 
University of Oxford have elected Mr. Herbert 
Henry Edmund Craster, fellow of All Souls 
College, to be librarian. 


Dr. JoHN M. GLENN, general director of the 
Russell Sage Foundation since its inception 
twenty-four years ago, has resigned that post, 
but will continue to serve as one of the trustees 
of the foundation. Mr. Shelby M. Harrison, 
director of the department of surveys and ex- 
hibits of the foundation since 1912 and vice- 
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vyeneral director in recent years, has succeeded 


Mr. Glenn as general director. 


Because of the proposed expansion of the 
work of the international committee of the 
Y. M. Cc. A., Dr. John R. Mott, for sixteen 

ts general secretary, has signified his in- 


years il 


tention of resigning. The post has been offered 


to Mr. Francis S. Harmon, editor and publisher 


{merican, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. Dr. 


of the 
Mott will retain his position as president of the 
World Allianee of Young Men’s Christian As- 


sociations, with headquarters in Geneva. 

As Dr. Frederick L. 
twenty-fifth year as head master of 
School and his fiftieth the 
of boys in New York State he has relinquished 


his executive duties to his son, Fred- 


Gamage enters into his 
Pawling 


year in education 


part ol 
Gamage, Jr., who has been appointed 
Dr. Gamage will continue 


erick L. 
acting head master. 
as head master and acting chaplain with gen- 
eral oversight of school affairs. 

Dr. Abram SIMON was elected president and 
Mrs. Marion Wade Doyle vice-president of the 
District of Board of Edueation at 
an organization meeting on November 4. Dr. 
the Washington Hebrew Con- 
the board 
during a previous term as member. Mrs. Doyle 
is the wife of Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, of 
George Washington University. The board had 
been without a president since the resignation 
of Dr. Henry Barrett Learned, followed by his 
sudden death at Stanford University, where he 


Columbia 


Simon, rabbi of 


rregation, served as president of 


had gone to teach history. 


Dean F. W. 


Louis, was elected president of the 


SHIPLEY, of Washington Uni- 


versity, St. 
Association of Urban Universities at the recent 


meeting of the association in Toledo. 


Proressor Harvey A. Wooster, head of the 


department of economics of Oberlin College, 
has been appointed director of a new commis- 
sion on the stabilization of employment for 


the Massachusetts, 
granted a vear’s leave of absence from Oberlin. 


state of and has_ been 


Dr. Hartey L. Lutz, professor of public 
finance at Princeton University, has been named 
in the government’s na- 
tional survey The 
which began on July 1, will require four years 


and will cost approximately $350,000. 


a financial consultant 
of school finance. survey, 
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Dr. Berlin, 
was the the Boston the 
American Association of University Women at 


MARIE SCHLEUTER-HERMKES, of 


guest of branch of 
a luncheon given on November 6 at the College 
Club, Boston. Dr. Hermkes is at present lee- 
turer in the Akademie fiir Soziale und Paeda 
gogische Frauenarbeit in Berlin. Her subject 
was “The Place of Woman in the Intellectual] 
Life of Germany.” Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
chairman of the international relations commit- 


tee of the Boston branch, presided. 


Proressor W. J. Hinton, director of studies 
at the Institute of Bankers, London, and for- 
merly professor of political economy at the 
University of Hongkong, has been invited to 
give a course of lectures on Far Eastern eco- 
nomie conditions at the University of Hawaii 
in the summer of 1932. Professor Hinton ex- 
pects to spend some time in the United States 
on his way to Hawaii. 

Mr. Epwin E. 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, was one of 
the principal speakers at the Conference of 
Southern Edueators, held recently at the Uni- 


EMBREE, president of the 


versity of North Carolina. 

Dr. FREDERICK P. KeEppeL, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, was the principal speaker 
Mount Holyoke Founder’s Day cere- 
November 6. The 
the ninety-fourth anniversary of 


at the 


monies com- 


on oceasion 
memorated 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Dr. PENG-CuuN CHANG, professor of philos- 
ophy at Nankai University, Tientsin, visiting 
professor at the University of Chicago and for- 
merly secretary of the Chinese Education Com- 
mission to the United States, spoke in Boston 
on November 8 on “The Sprit of Chinese Phi- 
losophy—a Challenge to Modernism.” 

Dr. GrorceE H. BripGMan, who was for 
twenty-nine years until his retirement in 1912 
president of Hamline University, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, died on November 4 at the age ot 
Dr. Bridgman was principal o! 


ninety years. 
Lima, New 


Genessee Wesleyan 
York, for ten years before going to Hamline 


Seminary in 


University. 
the 


Proressor Henry M. TyLer, who became 
first dean of the faculty of Smith College and 
who was for more than thirty-five years head 
of its department of Greek, died on November 
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Dr. Tyler went to Smith College in January, 


IS77, and was eighty-eight years old when he 


THe REVEREND Dr. CHARLES T. Hock, dean 
the Bloomfield College and Theological Sem- 
rv. Bloomfield, New Jersey, died on Novem- 
7 at the age of sixty-one years. 


per ¢ 


Ture death is announced of Miss Juliette Der- 
rieotte, dean of women at Fisk University in 
Nashville, and a member of the National Board 
of the Y. W. C. A. 


1930. 


sinee the biennial convention 
Miss Derricotte was the second Negro 


woman to be elected to the board. 


HARRIET SAWYER, executive 


of the Associate Alumnae of Vassar College, 


Miss secretary 
died on November 3 at the age of forty-seven 
vears. Miss Sawyer was the chief organizer of 
the war service fund that financed the Vassar 
unit in Franee in 1918. She led in raising the 
college’s emergency fund of $300,000 in 1919 
and the $3,000,000 salary endowment fund in 
1921. 

Dr. Myron J. 
schools at Kingston, N. Y., for the last twenty- 


MICHAEL, superintendent of 


one years, died on November 6 at the age of 


eighty years. 


THE sixth conference on rural school super- 
vision in the Southern states, sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Edueation, has been called by 
Commissioner William John Cooper, to be held 
in cooperation with the Alabama state depart- 
ment of edueation at Montgomery, Alabama, 
on December 14 and 15. In addition to repre- 
Office of 
edueation 


sentatives of the Edueation and a 


number of officials from Alabama, 
conference speakers will include Dr. Lois Cof- 
fey Mossman, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. H. L. Donovan, president, Eastern 
Kentueky State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Kentueky; Mr. William McKinley Robinson, 
director of Western State 


Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Dr. 


rural education, 
Frank P. Bachman, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; Mr. M. E. 
Moffitt, Mississippi state department of educa- 
tion, and Howard Dawson, Arkansas state de- 
partment of edueation. State and county su- 
perintendents of schools, state and county rural 


school supervisors, principals of rural schools 


? 


il representatives of state teachers colleges 
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Each 


of the scheduled sessions will be devoted to eon- 


are expected to attend the conference. 


sideration of important aspects of rural school 
supervision in the Southern states. Progressive 
edueation in the supervision of publie elemen- 
tary schools, administrative problems related to 
supervision, extension of the professional inter- 
ests of teachers and other subjects will be dis- 


cussed. 


PRESIDENT FRANK ParKeER Day, of Union 
University, addressed on November 2 the tu- 
torial students and members of the faculty of 
Colgate University at a banquet given in honor 
the Colgate Inn. 
Tutorial Work.” 
the adoption last year by the Colgate faculty 
of the plan for tutorial work proposed by Dean 


of the trustees at His topie 


was “Honors and Following 


C. H. Thurber, by which a student may carry 
three fifths of his total load by the tutorial- 
seminar plan throughout his junior and senior 
fifty this 
group for the current year. These students are 
ordinarily exeused from routine attendance at 


years, students were admitted to 


classes in their field of concentration but meet 
their tutors regularly once or twice a week for 
extended sessions. The following departments 
have tutorial students: Biology, economies, En- 
glish, geology, German, philosophy and _psy- 
chology, while others are making provisions for 
the work for next year. 


Heaps of departments of education in South 
Dakota colleges met at State College on October 
23 and 24 to study the matter of qualifications 
for admission to departments of education and 
the general problem of teacher-training courses 
Mrs. Mabel Trooien, of the state 
department of 


in colleges. 
publie instruction, was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to make a 
further study of these matters during the com- 
ing vear. Other members of the committee are 
Dr. Hyde, of Dakota Wesleyan University, and 
Dr. L. M. Hrudka, of South Dakota State Col- 
lege. Others in attendance at the meetings were 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. McAllister, of the Northern 
and Industrial School at Aberdeen; 
Professor W. P. Hieronymus, of Augustana 
College; Mr. W. P. Knox and Mr. Russell 
Thomas, of Sioux Falls College; Miss Caroline 
Waltner, of Freeman Junior College, and Miss 
Catherine Klein and Professor C. R. Wiseman, 


of South Dakota State College. 


Normal 
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THE twelfth annual meeting of the Associated 
School Boards and Trustees of the State of 
New York was held on October 12 and 13 in 
Syracuse, N. Y. Among those who addressed 
the meeting were the following department rep- 
resentatives: Commissioner of Education Frank 
P. Graves; Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, assistant com- 
missioner for vocational and extension educa- 
tion; Mr. Charles A. Brind, of the law division; 
Miss Treva E. Kauffman, supervisor of home 
economics; Miss Helen Hay Heyl, of the rural 
education bureau. 


Aw exhibit on methods, materials and devices 
for teaching English to the adult foreign-born 
opened at the Russell Sage Foundation on No- 
vember 6. It will continue until Saturday, No- 
vember 14, daily from 3 to 9 Pp. M., and on Sat- 
urdays from 10 A. mM. to 6 p. Mm. The exhibition 
was prepared by the Council on Adult Educa- 
tion for the Foreign Born, of which Dr. John 
H. Finley is chairman, and the Adult Edueation 
Bureau of the New York State Department of 
Miss Caroline A. Whipple is rep- 


Edueation. 


resenting the State Education Department as 


DISCUSSION 


HUMANITY REINFORCED 

“Power,” wrote Mr. Wiggam recently, “is in 
the hands of those who have no knowledge; 
knowledge is in the hands of those who have 
no power.” This seesaw state of affairs is no 
new thing; it is as old as the Egyptian slave- 
driver or the stone-carved records of Ur. The 
bonus tyranny in Congress, the prohibition and 
law enforcement problem as analyzed by the 
Wickersham Commission, and the “knock-knock 
in the name of Beelzebub” that echoes all over 
our educational premises—these are indications 
that habits and statutes established by the 
march of a mass-production civilization and by 
men whose whiphand was derived therefrom, 
are most difficult to overthrow or to replace by 
the calm and constructive thinking of people 
with ideas and reason. 

We need not be pessimistic on the subject. 
To one who heeds the throb of our American 
life, we are on the eve of a great awakening. 
Now that preparedness debates are growing 
stale, individual voices concerned with the eco- 
nomic, intellectual and spiritual welfare of our 
country are being raised, with gratifying va- 


riety of emphasis and view-point. And _ per- 
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technical supervisor of the exhibition. The ex. 
hibition includes 300 text-books and supple. 
mentary over 100 charts on 
plans and teaching devices, reports and teae). 


readers, lesson 
ing material from twenty cities and states, spe- 
cial material on naturalization and allied syb- 
jects. Subject-matter and visual material for 
use with adults who have acquired a working 
knowledge of English is emphasized. 


THE combined faculties of Boston University 
and every employee of the institution have ae- 
cepted a five per cent. cut in salaries for the 
remaining three fourths of the school year, it 
has been announced by President Daniel [. 
Marsh, whose own salary is likewise affected. 
The university council recommended the cuts, 
which were approved by the executive commit- 
tee of the trustees. The announcement stated 
that the action was deemed advisable to save 
the university from a possible deficit without 
some extraordinary economy. The euts are ae- 
cepted with the understanding that at the end 
of the fiseal year, circumstances warranting, th: 
old salaries will be restored. 


haps nothing is more significant than the ever- 
recurring debates on this subject: “What mate- 
rial and method of study in our secondary 
schools, both publie and private, will produce 
the best citizen of the future?” 

Just as there is no panacea for prohibitio: 
problems, or for the civie and legal complica- 
tions that puzzle the well-wisher for America, 
so there is no panacea for education. The home 
plays more of a part in the drama than does 
the school. No water rises higher than its 
source. Coal-mining towns send to daily classes 
children who thrive in terms of coal; children 
of Palm Beach millionaires think in terms 0! 
Dusenberg motor-cars; children of the Intelli- 
gentsia reflect the talk at the dinner-tables o! 
their elders. The school must stand on its own 
legs, and struggle against or cooperate with th 
milieu from which its pupil material is derived 
The school-teacher is therefore one of those wh 
has the knowledge but not the power, as far 
as his or her direct influence and operation i 
the later life of the pupil is concerned. Ow 
only hope of effectively dealing with this later 
world of eross-eurrents and inconsistencies is th 
inculeation in boys and girls of a thorough and 
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honest way of thinking, based on the best tradi- 

ns of the past and inspired with a vision 

its application to the future. Novelty in 
itself is nothing. The past in itself is value- 
less. The reintegration of the old in terms of 
the new is what science itself is based on, and 
what this very mass-productive civilization of 
uirs lives by. Therefore, we must fight the 
indesirable things and promote good causes by 
the same principle—cumulative progress. 

The latest group of eritics, mostly representa- 
tives of education departments in our large uni- 
versities, would serap practically all the tradi- 
tional subjects offered heretofore in secondary 
curricula. They talk internationalism and un- 
derstanding with other nations, and yet they 
make such astounding statements as: “Better 
English does not come from studying other 
languages. It is usually hurt by such study. 
You must make it an aim and see that better 
Hnglish comes. The days of fights for language 
when hot air was the only weapon are gone. 
The experimenters have given you solid shot in 

e form of results piled up by standardized 
tests.” Here is a view-point that not only ex- 
presses reluctance to understand a French boy’s 
medium for conveying thought, but applies the 
very principle of mass production which the 
eritie deeries in our American life. The major 
premise is wrong on two fundamental counts. 
In the same publication comes another electric 
shock (p. 339): “Teachers who have spent time 
and money preparing to teach Latin, Algebra, 
French, German and standard school subjects 
are a hindrance. Gentlemen who have money 
invested in text-books are an obstacle.” The 
suggested substitutes for these so-called out- 
worn topies are, according to Mr. Edward 
Reisner, “those programs of social and political 
improvements which are discoverable.” In other 
words, our children should, in Soviet groups, 
spend all their time in immature theoretical 
speculation on the government of their country, 
studying from multitudinous new pamphlets and 
4 text-books made up with scissors and paste by 

these very educationists in overwhelming masses, 
and leave school without a knowledge of mathe- 
maties, physies, languages and “pure” English: 
1 SCHOOL AND Society, September 5, 1931, page 


343, 
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being consequently unable to think hard uphill 
on an abstract problem of number and propor- 
tion, or to know the laws of the universe that 
surrounds them, or to correspond with a friend 
in Grenoble, or to diagnose between “Death 
Comes to the Archbishop” and a tabloid front- 
page. A mind which, at the age of eighteen, 
fares forth into an arena of law-rectifying, 
bonus-restraint and prohibition-control will be 
helpless if it has been taught that intellectual 
mastery comes by hit-or-miss discussion of eur- 
rent events. In such a case Mr. Wiggam’s epi- 
gram will become still more pointed, and a class 
will rise up in America which possesses no 
knowledge, and no power either. 

This mass-mind which has neither any use 
for traditions nor a rational stock-in-trade with 
which to plan the future is not confined to the 
United States. In spite of M. Georges Duha- 
mel’s defense of the European progressive-con- 
servative, the continental himself is feeling the 
attrition of mechanistic forces—and these forces 
are not necessarily of American manufacture. 
The London Times Literary Supplement (Au- 
gust 27, 1931) ealls our attention to a Spanish 
book—“La Rebelién de las Masas,” by José 
Ortega y Gasset, recently published in Madrid. 
It is an analysis of the European “Mass-Man” 
of the twentieth century, who has no roots in 
the past. The Renaissance Man was rooted in 
the Middle Ages; the medieval man was rooted 
in Rome; but the “Mass-Man” gets his ideas, 
like his products, ready-made; and soon the 
present will cease to supply him, because he 
has no past and no mental savings for the 
future. Pleasure is his god; his cult is medi- 
ocrity, a ear and a comfortable house. And he 
follows a uniformity imposed by those who pull 
the strings in dictation of his manners and ideas. 
His very vitality, according to Sefor Ortega y 
Gasset, is using itself up for his own destruc- 
tion. Such is the result of mechanistic and 
utilitarian ways of living. And such is the end 
of men who live by the evanescent inspiration 
of the present only, or the poverty of future 
hopes which have no basic foundation. 

No such debate as that between Huxley and 
Matthew Arnold is now in order; for both sci- 
ence and the classics have their place in any 
sound program of thought and study. The 
clash natural death 


liberal-vocational died a 
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about ten years And the striking trends 


ago. 


in American lite are enough in themselves to 


put out of court the proposals of the educa- 
tional “Methodists” for scrapping both the hu- 
manities and the mathematico-scientifie branches 
of learning. Their two commandments of ex- 


periment and testing, with the admission that 


“transfer” does take place from one field to 


in order to 


another, amuse one greatly; since 

test, one must have some real material other 
than guess-work, and in order to experiment 
one needs cumulative evidence eathered trom 


past science and literature. 
Kixamples of the revivifying power of the 
classics are so numerous that one instance alone 


mentioned. The whole concept of the 


need be 


American state—which the edueationist would 


nullify into eurrent “Problems of Democracy”— 
ideas of Greece and 


is based on the classical 


Rome as investigated by Franklin, Jefferson 
and John Adams in the formation of our New 
Republie of 1776 and 1787. 


data from Livy, Plato, the Stoies, Roman In- 


They search for 


stitutes (The Law of Nature and of Nations), 
Thueydides, Cicero and Demosthenes. <A brief 
reading of Mr. Becker’s work on the “Declara- 
tion of Independence” will show this indebted- 
ness; and if the reader wishes to seek farther, 
the original works of these three fathers of our 
This 


was a political tradition; and if one wishes a 


Constitution will give ample material. 
view of the literary awakening, Emerson and 
his New England Platonism are obvious to the 
seeker. 


thought have rolled along and over the people, 


Every time that great waves of pioneer 


the humanities have played a part. 

Some contemporary testimony is also in order. 
Among American poets with a real message and 
an inspired way of delivering it is Robinson 
Jeffers, of California, whose cosmie view of 
mind and soul has done away with the magical 
element, and who, in the opinion of Mr. Lehman, 
has joined Shakespeare, Lucretius and Omar 
Khayyam in his ability to write without the 
dictation of and Jeffers 


presences powers. 


makes nature neutral and not sentimental: he 


“breaks out of humanity” into the infinite 
cosmos of development which Professor Millikan 
reaches in science. His is the Greek idea—a re- 


turn to Hellenism; and when he reaches a stage 


of inspiration which will include humanity at its 
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highest cosmie point, he will speak the words 
for which American poetry has been waiting. 
The magnificent duet between 
Electra and Orestes in “The Tower beyond 


philosophieal 
Tragedy,” gives us the contrast between an 
ad hoc personal interpretation of the universe 
and the spirit of human inquiry which, like 
Shelley’s “Alastor,” takes the firmament as its 
province. It is here that the souls of youth 
love to wander. 

In religion we have had enough of dogma. 
We are reaching out into an identification of 
man with his universe which has acknowledged 
connections with ancient Stoicism. Our ‘“micro- 
mania,” as Dr. Felix Adler has termed it—is 
ceasing to be so acute; and the belittling of the 
human soul, characteristic of the “miserable sin- 
ner” motif from flagellating medievalism, is 
something which has no appeal to the modern 
young person who is searching for a real ad- 
Dean 


Inge combines a Platonie underlier of serenity 


justment between intellect and emotion. 


with the indispensable élan of the Christian 
message. Thus, without our realizing it, the 
Platonic and Stoie themes of idealism and pa- 
tience unite with the long line of saintly follow- 
ers of the Galilean to offer us a spiritual prop 
upon which so many lean without acknowledg- 
ment. 

The Spanish Southwest in Willa Cather, the 
impressive output of biography, the foundation 
of such publications as “American Literature” 
in North Carolina, the architecture of classic 
simplicity which goes back to the cella of th: 
ancient temple, the archaeological hook-ups be- 
tween Wall Street business men and the exca- 
vations of the Athenian Agora—these are al 
indications of a return to tradition for pur- 
poses of future development. And, in more 
mundane affairs, the international and diplo- 
matie developments which indicate growing sym- 
pathy with the languages and ideas of Europe 
make such mastery of the past even more neces- 
sary than it was when our Jefferson and Frank- 
lin and Adams built up a new country on the 
foundations of ancient republics and empires. 

The civic-social system of study which men 
like Professors Rugg and Goodwin Watson ad- 
voeate is very good; but it must be based on 
knowledge of the past. Otherwise, there will 
be still less of a policy in our democracy twenty 
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rs from now. The economic courses in our 


schools and colleges are the only agencies that 
ive resisted the “racket” theory in government. 
But there must be more than moralizing over 
ir publie affairs—in the face of political and 
dustrial mass production. 
For sueh a reason the French and Latin and 
vebra and science must be retained, moditied 
and improved in order to turn out persons who 
think their way through their problems. | 
, not find fault with the fact that civies should 
We must 


eht formalism in future planning as well as in 


be studied, but only with the method. 
past institutions. The knight-priest system of 
Spain fell because it was nothing but ancient; 
the mass-produet will perish because it has no 
roots in the past from which to repeat itself. 
The American conception of a new world, based 
n the soundest elements of the old, won the 


admiration of critics who compared it with the 
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Athens and Rome which it improved. 


Faets and ideas win over impressions and emo 


upon 


+ 


tions. Humanity is the primary thing; and it 


must be cumulative. Hence the need of solid 
and satisfying subjects of study which will en 
able us to guard and guide it. 

MeAndrew’s hymn (Kipling) is as applicable 
in 1931, amid all the repercussions of the Na- 


tional Edueation Assoeiation, as in 1893: 
We’re creeping on wi’ each new rig—less weight 
and larger power: 

There’ll be the loco-boiler next, an’ thirty miles 
an hour! 
Thirty an’ more. What I ha’ seen since ocean 

steam began 
Leaves me na’ doot for the machine: but what 
about the man? 
RicHARD M. GUMMERE 
WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A STUDENT VIEWS THE YALE EXPERI- 
MENT IN THE GRADUATE STUDY 
OF EDUCATION 

Tue Yale plan for the graduate study of edu- 
cation has a history of only one year and con- 
sequently, perhaps, no one should either extol 
More 


years must pass, demonstrating the success of 


it too highly or condemn it too severely. 


the venture, before other universities, in any 
considerable number, will be able to afford, 
either from the point of view of its educational 
expedieney or its finanee, to borrow in a signifi- 
cant degree from the plan adopted by Yale. 
However, since every university offering gradu- 
ate work in edueation has opportunities to make 
changes in its eurricular offering to a greater 
or less extent, more should be known of the 
Yale plan. It has much to offer. Furthermore, 
the spirit which emanates from the situation in 
mind ean not be considered educationally unwise 
or financially prohibitive. The spirit of the 
Yale plan, if it could be assimilated by conven- 
tionally organized graduate work in education, 
would be of great value. This consideration, 
combined with a wide-spread interest in the plan 
eneountered at every turn while off the New 
Haven campus, has led to the writing of this 


post-view of a year’s work as a student under 
the plan at Yale. 

It is the 
form a description of the plan as seen through 


purpose to present in very brief 
the eyes of one member of the student group, 
for the plan can not be separated from the 
students participating in it. Furthermore, the 
advantages and disadvantages of the plan ap- 
parent to the writer will be presented frankly. 
The reader is asked to remember that this is an 
individual evaluation for which the student writ- 
ing it is responsible, although naturally his 
point of view has been affected by association 
with his fellow students. The plan itself is 
favorable to the intimate association of students 
regarding experiences through which they are 
passing. 

The plan requires roughly three years of work 
The first 


year, or approximately so, is devoted to the 


for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
general seminar. Through the general seminar 
it is hoped to give each student a comprehensive 
view of the entire field of edueation. The semi- 
nar was composed of twenty-five students and 
seven faculty members and met, as a rule, two 
this 


students and faculty were encouraged to present 


two-hour periods per week. At seminar 
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any problems which were confronting them. 
The students usually took the lead in presenting 
and attacking problems. The seminar was truly 
the debating association and clearing, or better, 
the clarifying house for the students. A varying 
degree of the control of this seminar was exer- 
cised by the faculty, but the major contro] was 
at all times in the hands of the students. En- 
thusiasts of student control may be assured that 
this degree of control by the faculty was not a 
wolf—that is, conventionally organized educa- 
tion—in sheep’s clothing. Faculty control re- 
sembled the control exercised by the highest type 
of social worker who is busily engaged studying 
eases and accumulating data on individuals at 
all times, and who, when it is most desirable 
for the individual, is eo-active in the achieve- 
ment of the desired end. There was no faeulty 
domination, but rather less faculty control than 
the students requested. The extent of faculty 
control varied, it being the aim of the faculty 
to have it sufficient only to cause the learning 
process, in the largest number of cases possible, 
to operate with maximum efficiency. 

Certain distinctive features of the general 
seminar were as follows: 

(1) Very frequently small groups of students 
met voluntarily, after a general seminar meeting, 
to continue the discussion of a problem to which 
no more time could profitably be devoted by all 
The individuals com- 
posing these groups varied widely. With initia- 
tive completely in the hands of the students, the 
member or members of the faculty best prepared 
to guide in the discernment of all sides of the 
problem in question were invited and attended 


members of the seminar. 


the session. Seminar rooms were provided for 
this purpose and no time limits existed. 

(2) Sections were organized for any group 
of students, no matter how small the number, 
who desired specific factual instruction in any 
of the so-ealled fields of education. This was 
particularly desirable in a field such as eduea- 
tional statistics, for it is an especially difficult 
subject for a student to master from books. 

(3) Visits were made to schools of varying 
types when seminar discussions indicated that 
they were desirable as an aid in giving conecrete- 
ness to the discussion. 

(4) Men who are recognized authorities in 
education were frequently brought to Yale to 
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speak to, and to discuss with the members of the 
general seminar problems which had arisen in 
the seminar discussion and which came within 
the limits of, or pertained to the specialization 
of the educational leader in question. 

(5) Students were able to indicate mastery of 
educational materials and problems through ex 
aminations, conferences with faculty members, 
participation in seminar discussions, propound 
ing stimulating questions for seminar meetings, 
submitting papers on any educational subjects, 
preparing objective examinations in some phase 
of education, et cetera. Whether a student used 
any or all or none of these means was his prob 
lem. He realized very probably, however, that 
the evaluation of himself by the faculty could 
not be satisfactorily made if he showed no 
activity through any of the aforementioned or 
other methods. 

(6) The faculty members were available at 


almost any time for conferences in regard ti 
any problem the student had in mind. A stu- 
dent in conference with any member of the 
faculty was made to feel that the faculty mem 
ber was really interested in giving his time to 
the student. 
cerned not only with writing books and earrying 
on research work, for they recognized the desira 
bility of an intimate relationship with the stu 
dents. This did not involve an under-estimation 
of the value of books and research. This faculty 
attitude made it exceedingly improbable that 
any student would feel that the faculty members 
would consider the university a splendid place 
in which to spend their time if no students were 
in evidence. 

The second stage of the plan, which occupies 
in most eases the second year, or an approxima 
tion thereof, is devoted to a mastery of the field 
of specialization of the student. During this 
year it is hoped that most students will meet a 
vital and challenging problem, which in its 
attempted solution will constitute the third stage 
and third year, namely, the preparation of the 
dissertation. In the discussion which follows, 
the last two stages of the plan will not be con 
sidered because the first stage is the only on 
tried out as yet in a significant measure, the 
plan having been in operation only one year. 

In making the comparison between the first 
stage of the plan and conventional graduat 


The professors at Yale were con 
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rk in edueation, the writer asks that it be 


erstood that this plan is not favored as a 


nad 
iG 


nanacea for all or even any of the ills of gradu- 
ate work in edueation. It should be borne in 
that unquestionably the plan could be 
rked more successfully at Yale than at any 
ther institution, for Yale admits only fifty 
duate students in edueation in any one year, 
| selects these principally on the criterion of 
jility to pursue suecessfully the work as jt is 
re organized. 
he outstanding disadvantage of the plan 
npeared to be its indefiniteness during the early 


rt of the first year at Yale. No one knew 


hat specifie materials had to be learned in 


What 


Examinations were not 


rder to meet the requirements. facts 
iould be memorized ? 
<juired. If examinations were elected, what 
owledges would they test? For a time the 
msiderafion of these questions kept some stu- 
nts in a quandary. After a short time, how- 
‘ver, they gave up this apparition of traditional 
urse work to which they, as students, pre- 
usly had been subjected, and decided that 
truly the faculty meant it when they said they 
were looking for individual intellectual growth 
and maturation, qualities which neither essay 
nor objective examinations could satisfactorily 
measure, but which would have to be evaluated, 
both objeetively and subjectively, as evaluations 
oceur when one is on the job of living. When 
the above conelusion was arrived at, the stage 
was prepared for learning to occur in an es- 
timable sense, as a scanning of the advantages 
of the plan which follow will show it did. 
Other adverse eriticisms of the first stage of 
the plan which have been heard very frequently 
are that it lacks required examinations and 
specified common essentials which every student 
must learn or rather memorize. The strength 
of these eriticisms wanes in the light of the 
advantages of the plan, which are as follows: 
(1) There are no particular sets of facts to 
be memorized by all students. The student does 
not end the year feeling that he now has the 
solution to this or that problem fixed and abso- 
lute. The learning or the memorization of facts 
is probably not as great immediately as in the 
case of the student in the conventional course. 
A short time ago a so-called creative course in 
graduate work in education was observed in 
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which the professor graded entirely on the basis 
of eight hundred objective questions which tested 
how well the students had memorized the faets 
recorded in a particular book. That book was 
all a student had to memorize; he did not have 
to learn it—for the questions were all in the 
identical clothes in which they appeared when 
he met them previously—to make a grade ap- 
proaching perfection. Truly the course was not 
creative and in no sense gave returns in learning, 
unless learning is merely storing up facts, com- 
mensurate with the effort required. Perchance 
the professor was a believer in formal discipline. 
If not, whatever the cause of this condition was, 
the type of learning situation in question demon- 
strates well what is not happening at Yale. In 
passing, note that a belief in facts and their 
teaching is held and that it is understood how 
basie they are to the intelligent solution of 
problems, but that the Yale plan of securing 
them is preferred, given conditions as they ex- 
isted at Yale. 

(2) There are no required examinations. It 
may well be asked which of the following is 
more life-like, which is therefore not only the 
more wholesome living of life but also the bet- 
ter preparation for later life: a series of courses 
and examinations similar to the one previously 
mentioned, or a few students and faculty mem- 
bers gathered together cooperatively learning 
and evaluating, and having multiple opportuni- 
ties for coming to know each other’s qualities 
and for estimating each other’s abilities? In 
the latter case, each faculty member daily evalu- 
ates each of the students, noting what he is 
reading, what problems are interesting him, 
what part he takes in discussions, and in general 
just what desirable things he is achieving. Tests 
were developed to aid the instructor who was 
under conditions which made an evaluation ap- 
Yale 


has overcome conditions making examinations a 


proaching fairness impossible otherwise. 


necessity and thus sagaciously dispenses with 
them. The writer prefers to be evaluated as he 
will be evaluated in life, not by one examination 
or many of the traditional type, but by the daily 
The writer is 


willing to accept a man as rated by the faculty, 


impressions which he leaves. 
each member of which knows him well, rather 
than as rated by an examination which as yet 
is a poor substitute for life as an evaluating 
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agent. To the ardent follower of John Dewey, 
who recently chided the writer for his fervor in 
this matter, it is in order to quote, “The Child 


and the Curriculum”: 


The child is the starting point, the center, and 
the end. His development, his growth is the ideal. 
It alone furnishes the standard. To the growth 
of the child all studies are subservient; they are 


instruments valued as they serve the needs of 


Personality, character is more than sub- 


Not 


growth. 


ject-matter. knowledge or information, but 


self-realization, is the goal. Literally, we must 


take 


from 


our stand with the child and our departure 
him. It is he, not the subject-matter, which 
determines both the quality and quantity of learn- 


ing. 
In the light of the different original nervous 


the different environments the graduate 
different 


stems, 


have encountered, and the 


students 
environments by which they are going to be 
challenged in the future, and in the light of the 
above quotation, can a disciple of Dewey sin- 
cerely state that he would prefer the traditional 
system of examinations to the life-like system of 
evaluation employed by Yale? 

(3) The habit of 
No longer are pages 69-104 read 
book is 


skimmed and the author’s view-point, particu- 


reading books and men is 
developed. 
for Monday’s recitation. <A read or 
larly if he is a leader, is sought not only in this 
book, but in all of his books. There is a mass 
of material and, of course, not nearly all can 
be read that the student should like to read, but 
the evaluating of it and searching for that which 
is worth while is just what the schoolman in 
will have to do in life if he is to 


every case 


keep in step and advanee. Such abilities should 
be developed in the graduate school where gui- 
dance exists. This is much more to be preferred 
than the prescription of certain pages of books. 
The student, who has advantage of opportuni- 
of 


n 


ties such as Yale offers, upon the conferring 


his Doctor of Philosophy degree, should be 
no danger of being thrown out into a world so 
large and confusing as to be almost meaningless 
to him. Traditional education is confronted 
with this danger and as an evidence of it, it 
may be noted that the educator is frequently 
confronted by a serious problem, namely, that 
a great number of his well-trained teachers and 


supervisors frequently do little of that which is 
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expected of them in actual field service. Are 
they not in a rowboat without oars on a rapidly 
flowing stream? It is to be doubted that any 
one who is in intimate touch with our public 
schools will challenge this as being a fact. 

(4) The student spends his time on materials 
he has not previously covered. <A student in 
almost any college of education, graduate or 
undergraduate, will vouch that much time is 
inefficiently spent as a result of duplication in 
courses. The duplication has been eliminated at 
Yale. 

(5) The student comes to know the professors 
and gets a glimpse of them in their entirety, not 
only as teacher to student, but as man to man. 
Although student participation is very valuable 
in seminar discussions, the student profits much 
in hearing faculty members sincerely battle over 
some problems. It shows the student so conclu 
sively that edueation is not all settled, scien- 
tifically determined, an impression one might 
easily gain while being passively indoctrinated 
by many professors. 

(6) It brings the students face to face with 
vital problems and forces them by discussion to 
take a point of view, as they must in practical 
situations, and to earry it logically through. 
This experience benefits each student by estab- 
lishing for him, as an individual, a sound, de- 
fensible, basic philosophy. 

(7) A very desirable condition at Yale is that 
each new group enrolling has it in its own hands 
to determine in very considerable measure what 
its course will be. The faculty does not permit 
absolute student control as has been pointed out 
before, but the plan demands a very consider- 
able amount of student control compared to the 
traditional situation. The exercise of such con- 
trol permits learning that is extremely worth 
while and that in general can not be obtained 
through courses. The thought of having a year 
in which one must determine the materials to 
be studied is most challenging and invigorating 

This constitutes a post-view of a year’s study 
at Yale. When more of the progressive educa- 
tional philosophy being taught is applied to the 
actual life situation in our publie schools | can 
only believe that Yale as now organized in the 
Graduate Department of Edueation will be re- 
garded as conservative because of her failur 
to have a greater sharing of control by the 
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tudents. These students will share in control 
n life very shortly; why not permit the practice 
sharing in control where it is not so expensive 


r dangerous from the point of view of the num- 
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ber of persons involved and where expert hands 
are eager to guide? 
THEODORE L. RELLER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE EFFECT OF INDUSTRY ON 
BRITISH EDUCATION 


SPEAKING last week at the opening of the 


new School of Economies and Commerce at 
Dundee, Sir Josiah Stamp scouted the idea that 

successful scheme of higher education in eco- 
nomics and commerce requires a less advanced 
foundation of general knowledge than other 
callings such as law, medicine, teaching and the 
church. On the contrary, real success in the 
field of economies and commerce made greater 
non-specialized general 


demands upon the 


«hool edueation, since economics is ¢om- 
pounded of a knowledge of mathematies, his- 
tory, geography, modern languages and En- 
lish, and, indeed, all subjeets in the school eur- 
riculum except the advanced stage of classics. 
Indeed, this apparent exception is no exception, 
since a thorough training in advanced classies 
has been proved in more than one instance to 
have led to capacity to succeed in the world of 
physical science. Though Sir Josiah Stamp 
makes no special plea for the study of advanced 
classics, except as a basis for modern languages, 
he pleads for thoroughness in the ordinary 
school curriculum as a basis for that training 
for commerce which has become essential for 


the tuture of the British Empire. In the six- 


teenth century, when the nobility and gentry of 


England scorned Venice at the 


height of her commercial power recruited her 


commerce, 


merchants from the highest and noblest families 
The Queen of the Adriatic knew 
There was no snobbery in 


in the state. 
what she was about. 
her outlook. She wanted character and brains 
lor commerce, and she found them in a elass 
whose motto was Noblesse oblige. Into com- 
paratively recent times, at any rate into late 

Elizabethan 
against commerce (definitely noted by Richard 
The 


fighting services, the church, the bar and teach- 


Victorian times, the prejudice 


Muleaster) was still visible in England. 


ing at the universities and in the schools were 
the respective goals of innumerable families 


who scorned, on the ground of their “gentility,” 


the Mercantile Marine and the mereantile 
houses of London, Glasgow, Manchester, Liver 
pool, Bombay and Caleutta. The openings ex 


tended with the creation of the competitive 
Civil Services for England and India, but the 
gentry of England did not follow the example 
of Venice, whose best blood did not seorn the 
Counter and the Bagman’s bag. 
The stream of economic change that has fol- 
lowed the discoveries of Faraday and Clerk 


least altered all that; and to- 


Maxwell has at 
day youth is asking on every side to be trained 


on the Venetian pattern and to see what part 
Noblesse oblige has to play in the developments 
industries and 


of English commerce, English 


English seience. The present generation hopes 
to live dangerously and not to be tied to the 
safer worlds of the civil and fighting services, 
the bar, the church and the teaching profession. 
The signs of the times are quite clear. Much 
of the intellect of the schools is no longer tied 
to the professions. It is indeed with great 
difficulty that sufficient men are to be found 
for the church, the teaching profession and the 
practising bar. It is now no longer a question 
of men of caliber but of men at all. There is 
indeed a real fear that the teaching profession 
will become a woman’s profession. In the pub- 
lic elementary schools in London there were in 
1929-30 12,497 women teachers out of a total 
of 18,070. In the county council areas out of 
70,601 53,921 
oughs and urban district areas, out of 25,181 
18,164 


county borough areas, out of 54,186 teachers 


teachers were women, in_ bor- 


teachers were women, while in_ the 


40,214 were women. Here is one of the signs 
of the times. Men more and more are trying 
to enter the fields of commerce and economies, 
and all that the new generation asks is that 
they should be properly trained, trained with 
thoroughness in a non-specialized school edu- 
cation. 

At this very juncture, in a momentary inter- 
lude between his exertions in a general election 
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which has, as its main goal, the safe-guarding 


of English finanee, economics and commeree, 
Mr. Baldwin has been disecoursing on the sig- 
the old grammar schools as homes 
of piety and true 
the new buildings of a 
Wolverley, in Worcestershire, founded in 1620 


by William Sebright, town clerk of the city of 


nificance of 
learning. 


He was opening 


vrammar school at 


London, a school with an essentially mereantile 


source. Piety he defined as that gift of rever- 
ence for all things that are good; the gift of 
performing your duty primarily to those 
among whom you live and through them to your 
country and the world, your duty to God and 
man. This sense of duty, coupled with the en- 
couragement of true learning, was and is at the 
root of all edueation, both ancient and modern. 
These two educational functions are insepa- 
the 


learning advances side by side with the advance 


rably interwoven, though scope of true 
But thorough- 
As Mr. 


Baldwin said last week: “True knowledge cov- 
It means knowledge of 


of scholarship in every field. 


ness 1s the basie note of true learning. 


ers a very wide field. 
yourself, which is not common, and implies 
knowledge of your own ignorance, which is not 
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common.” The grammar schools of the coun- 
try form a continuous tradition of learning { 
back into early Saxon times, and they persiste 
in their work amidst all the troubles of all th 
centuries. Mr. Baldwin said that he liked to 
think of the grammar schools also as a link be 
tween all classes in the country; sons of cow 
try gentlemen, yeomen, and farmers sitting 
eether and forming that knowledge of eac] 
other and of the country which was part of t! 
binding foree that made the unity of the 
tion before we became industrialized. 
The of industrialization 
processes of science applied to agriculture have 


process and the 


all been taken into account by the governors 
of grammar schools and by the modern board 
of edueation and by pious donors in the last 
fifty years, and to-day the work of giving a 
thorough modern edueation is consistent with 
the old ideals of the grammar schools. 
and true learning ean flourish to-day as never 
before in this country if students are taught 
to understand that their lives can be lived as 
well and as usefully in business and industry 
as in the more intellectual professions.—Th: 
London Times Educational Supplement. 


Piety 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION BOARD 


THE first definite step toward a new form of 
testing to supplement school records was taken 
by the College Entrance Examination Board at 
its 1931 annual meeting, held on October 28 at 
Columbia University. The board passed reso- 
lutions approving “the general proposal to es- 
tablish a 


agreed to offer such examinations “as soon as 


series of validating examinations,” 


the funds necessary for their conduct are as- 
sured,” and authorized a committee “to investi- 
gate ways and means of securing funds.” 

The proposed new system would not replace 
the subject examinations which the board has 
conducted since 1900, now required of all can- 
didates by five colleges for men and five colleges 
for women. It would be a device rather for in- 
stitutions which at present use the board exami- 
nations only in the ease of candidates who do 
not qualify for admission upon school certifi- 
institutions the board would 


cate. To these 


offer facilities for supplementing the school 
record by a form of test differing from the ex- 
aminations of subject-matter in specifie courses. 

Two interesting features mark the project for 
these validating examinations, as presented to 
the board by Professor Adam Leroy Jones, of 
Columbia University, chairman of the commis- 
sion, and as amplified in the report of Professor 
Carl E. Brigham, of Princeton University, asso- 
ciate secretary of the board. The examinations 
would be designed to validate school marks in 
English, in mathematies and in modern foreign 
languages upon the principles and techniques 
followed in the scholastie aptitude test—a test 
developed by a commission of psychologists 
The examina 
tions would be given to seniors in secondary 
schools; not in June, as are the subject examina 
tions of the board, but “in January or Febru- 
ary, possibly on a Friday and Saturday,” thus 


headed by Professor Brigham. 


permitting completion of the admission pro- 
cedure before the close of the school and college 


year. 
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Professor Brigham pointed out as an addi- 
advantage that the early examinations 
suid enable the colleges “in consultation with 
<chools still in session to make up advanced 
tions for especially promising freshmen or to 
them direct admission to certain sopho- 
. courses in which the high level of their 
hool work and attainment would seem to 
rantee success.” 
‘or the preparation of validating tests in En- 
and in mathematics the commission on the 
aptitude test already has abundant 
“In the modern languages the board 
take over types of tests evolved by the 
rican and Canadian Committees on Mod- 
) Languages and by the Pennsylvania Study. 
ntually it might be possible to standardize 
ral tests by means of the radio and phono- 
iph. At present no tests have been developed 
Latin.” 
It has been suggested also by Professor Brig- 
im that, in addition to the special examination 
in English, the new arrangement should eall for 
writing of an essay by the candidate on a 
prehensive subject. “These essays would 
present the work of several months on the 
part of the candidate. They would be certified 
by the head of the school. The essays would 
not be marked or rated by the College Entrance 
Examination Board, but forwarded to the col- 
lege to which the candidate is seeking admis- 


The board voted to ask representatives of 
ondary school associations to bring the vali- 
ting examination proposal before their asso- 


1atlons. 


Report OF SECRETARY FISKE 

In his annual report Secretary Thomas S. 
Fiske referred to the total of 22,741 candidates 
taking board examinations in 1931 as a trifle 
higher than totals for 1927, 1928 and 1929, but 
as 737 below 1930. If conditions continue as 
they have been, a decline of perhaps 500 next 
year may be expected. Dr. Fiske pointed out 
that, for the first time in many years, the dis- 
bursements of the board, $257,183, exceeded the 
receipts, $256,966. The expenses of the board, 
per candidate, were $11.31 for 1931, as com- 
ared with $10.65 in 1930 and $11.09 in 1929. 


Ci 


1 candidate pays an examination fee of $10. 


a 


; 


It was brought out in the report of Dr. Wilson 
Farrand as eustodian that the board has invest- 
ments of $113,575 which have fallen off some- 
what but not markedly from purchase prices. 

For the conduct of his office and for the 1932 
examinations Secretary Fiske was authorized, 
under the direction of the executive committee, 
to expend $225,000 “or so much thereof as may 
be necessary,’ with an allowance of $10 for 
every candidate in excess of 22,250. An author- 
ization of $22,000 was made for the preparation 
and seoring of the 1932 scholastie aptitude test, 
and $3,000 for the expenses of committees and 
commissions of the board. 


DEFINITION OF LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 

Professor Robert N. Corwin, of Yale, chair- 
man of the committee of review, spoke in praise 
of the “careful and painstaking work” done by 
the commission on English headed by Chairman 
Charles Swain Thomas, of Harvard. The com- 
plete report of the commission has recently 
been published under the title “Examining the 
Examination in English” in the series Harvard 
Studies in Edueation. The following teachers 
in schools and colleges have been appointed a 
commission to recommend requirements in En- 
glish: Chairman, Professor Harrison R. Steeves, 
Columbia University; Professor Ralph P. Boas. 
Wheaton College; Professor Jack R. Crawford, 
Yale University; Dr. Wilson Farrand, Newark 
Academy, Newark, N. J.; Miss Carolyn M. Ger- 
rish, Girls’ Latin School, Boston; Professor 
Henry B. Huntington, Brown University; Pro- 
fessor Charles N. Kennedy, Princeton Univer- 
sity; Dr. John A. Lester, Hill School, Potts- 
town; Mr. Charles N. Raymond, Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J.; Professor Alice D. 
Snyder, Vassar College; Miss Katharine Tay- 
lor, Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass.; Pro- 
fessor Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Following comment by Professor Corwin on 
the report of the commission on the require- 
ments in the modern foreign languages, a reso- 
lution was passed authorizing the distribution 
of the report and inviting suggestions and eriti- 
cisms from teachers and associations interested. 

Because of the small numbers taking the board 
examinations in two subjects, the meeting voted, 
upon motion of Professor Corwin, to diseon- 
tinue after 1932 examinations in “Mathematics 








c d, 


ment” and “Italian B, third vear Italian.” 


plane and solid geometry, minor require- 


ACTION ON EXAMINATION RATINGS 


Reporting for the 


committee on examination 
ratings, Chairman Farrand said that “the read- 
ing of examination books by the 770 readers of 
the 
He reported action 
Hereatter 
readers are not to re-read books which are rated 
“The that no 


55 and 60 is ab- 


the board last June was conducted with 


usual admirable efficieney.” 
by the committee on three matters. 
rule 


first reader. 


marks should be given between 


high by the 


rogated.”” The number of readers of the com- 
prehensive English books will be reduced from 
170 to about 100, those readers being retained 
who have proved most efficient; provision is to 
be made also for promising younger readers. 
Upon motion of Dr. Farrand, the board voted 
that “the writing of comments by readers on 
new plan books be hereafter omitted.” 
Protessor Adam Leroy Jones reported on the 
“examination to test competence in the use of 
the 
April at a score of centers in Europe, Asia and 


English language,” which was given last 
The two centers where consid- 
numbers the 
with 17 candidates, and Moscow, with 


South Amerieéa. 


erable took examinations were 


Brussels, 
The latter were young Soviets 


83 candidates. 





AN ANALYSIS OF SCHOLASTIC APTI- 
TUDE OF FRESHMEN IN SOME 
PRIVATE COLLEGES IN 
MINNESOTA! 

THE scholastie graveyard of college freshmen 
has grown so large in the past two decades that 
the administrative caretakers are faced with a 
perplexing problem. The solution of this prob- 
lem is not found in an increase of burial grounds 
Many 


suggestions for reducing this mortality have 


but rather in a decrease of the death rate. 


been proposed, one of the more hopeful of which 
is the guidance use of psychological tests in 
combination with high-school scholarship. It is 
an established fact that very few college fresh- 
men who rank in the lower third of their high- 
school class are able to do satisfactory college 

1 The author is indebted to Dean J. B. Johnston, 


Professor D. G. Paterson and to Mr. F. 8. Beers 
for assistance in the preparation of this report. 
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desiring to come to American engineering 
schools for the training they need in U. S. S. R. 
construction work. Professor Jones said tha; 
the examination had proved an excellent test, 
according to the experience with entering for 
eign students at Columbia and other instity- 
tions. 

In the absence of the chairman of the board, 
President Pendleton, of Wellesley, and of th 
vice-chairman, McClelland, of 
the University of the 


chairman at the meeting was President Ferry, 


Vice-President 


Pennsylvania, acting 


of Hamilton College. 
Officers were elected for 1931-32 as follows: 


Chairman: President Ellen F. Pendleton, Welles 


Vice-chairman: Vice-president Georg: 


ley Col lege. 


W. McClelland, University of Pennsylvania. Oth: 
members of the executive committee: Dr. Mather 
A. Abbott, Lawrenceville, N. J.; Professor Robert 


N. Corwin, Yale University; President Frederick 
C. Ferry, Hamilton College; Dean Radcliffe Heer 
mance, Princeton University; Dr. Clement C. Hyde, 
Hartford, Conn.; President Marion E. 
Mawr College; Mr. Henry Pennypacker, Harvard 
Custodian: Dr. Wilson Farrand, New 


Professo. 


Park, Bryn 


University. 
ark, N. J. 
Thomas 8. 


Secretary and treasurer: 
Fiske, Columbia University. 


Carl C. 


Associate 


Professor Brigham, Princeton 


secre tary Z 
University. : 
RAYMOND WALTERS 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 






work; research studies establishing this fact ar 


so well known that they need not be reviewed 
When these facts are understood by high- 


here. 
school seniors and their parents, a reduction 
will follow both in the number of low-aptitude 
students who enroll in college and in the mor- 
tality rate. 

The present study was undertaken at the re- 
quest of the Association of Minnesota Colleges, 
the purpose being to determine: 

(1) Whether the state-wide testing and gul- 
dance program for high-school seniors results 
in the encouragement of high-aptitude students 
and the discouragement of low-aptitude seniors 
in their intention to enroll in college. 

(2) Whether the prognostic use of psycho- 


11T 
} 
i 


logical test ratings and high-school seholarshi 


ratings is justified. 
All colleges of the association were asked to 
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nish data regarding the college aptitude rat- 
average of high-school rank and test rank), 
percentile rank, col- 


eh-school scholarship 


ve ability test percentile rank, and fall quarter 
first semester grades of all freshmen enrolled 
n September, 1929. A total of 1,010 freshmen 
y whom the above data were available are 
Because of the fact that 


. number of the colleges gave no test to those 


included in this study. 


Minnesota freshmen who are not reached by the 
spring testing program, and that for some fresh- 
men no high-school scholarship rank was avail- 
able, a large number of eases could net be used. 
Of this total of 1,010 freshmen, 637 had been 
tested in the spring of 1929 and 373 additional 

idents were tested by the individual colleges 
(151 of these 


craduates of Minnesota high schools and 


were 


yoo 


September freshmen 

came trom schools outside the state). 
College scholarship was computed uniformly 

for all colleges by means of honor points as- 


oned to letter grades: 


3 honor points per credit hour. 
B: 2 honor points per credit hour. 
C: 1 honor point per credit hour. 
D: No honor points per credit hour. 


Minus one honor point per credit hour. 


lhese 1,010 freshmen were divided into three 
groups, Which, for the sake of clarity, will be 
lesignated by the following symbols: 

SM: Spring-tested freshmen from Minnesota 
high schools. 

FM: 
high schools. 

FNM: 


nesota high schools. 


Fall-tested freshmen from Minnesota 


Fall-tested freshmen from non-Min- 

The total number of honor points earned was 
divided by the total number of eredit hours ear- 
ried to obtain the honor point ratio. This honor 
point ratio was used as a measure of the stu- 
dent’s scholastie achievement in college. Since 
this ratio is a measure of relative achievement, 
i.e., quality of work in relation to amount, the 
ratios of students from colleges where the semes- 
ter is the unit for credit hours may be combined 


with the ratios of students from colleges where 


‘he quarter system is used. It is obvious, how- 


ever, that differences in standards of grading in 


1 
tr 


He various colleges introduce errors which are 
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concealed in a general statement of quality of 
scholarship. 

TABLE I 
AND FALL-TESTED 
COLLEGE 


COMPARISON OF SPRING FRESH- 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP AND 


APTITUDE 


MEN IN 
RATING 


all-tested fresh 
men from Minne 
a high schools 


sota high schools 
men from non-Minne 


men from Minne- 
Fall-tested fresh- 


Spring-tested fresh- 


aD 
oo 
“I 
~ 
Co 

- 


Total number 


No. earning ‘‘C’’ or 
higher average grades 
Per cent. earning ‘‘C’’ 


or higher grades 56.8 


A comparison of the spring and fall-tested 
freshmen regarding college scholarship is made 


in Table I. 


of the SM freshmen received average grades of 


Fifty-six and eight tenths per cent. 


C, as compared with 51.7 per cent. of the FM 
freshmen, and 59.0 per cent. of the FNM fresh- 
men. As concerns the number of students re- 
ceiving C, or satisfactory grades, the FNM 
group is largest, the SM group next in number 
and the FM group smallest. In all three groups 
over half of the freshmen received at least aver- 
age grades, C or higher. Later tables of data 
indicate that these large percentages are due to 
the fact that an unusually large number of 
students very low in college aptitude rating 
were given C grades. This fact supports the 
previous implication about differences between 
the colleges in standards of grading, course con- 
tent, and the like. 

When these three groups of college freshmen 
are compared in Table II with respect to college 
aptitude rating, we find 5.8 per cent. of the SM 
group above 91 percentile in college aptitude 
rating, but only 1.9 per cent. of the FM group 
and 6.3 per cent. of the FNM group.? On the 
other hand, there are 4.7 per cent. of the first 
group with C.A.R. of 10 or less, 4.6 per cent. 

2 In the remainder of this paper College Aptitude 
Rating will be designated as C.A.R., High School 
Scholarship Percentile Rank as H.S.R., and Col- 
lege Aptitude Test Percentile Rank as C.A.T. 












TABLE II 
* SPRING AND FALL-TESTED COLLEGE 
RATING 





FRESHMEN IN COLLEGE APTITUDE 
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91-100 7 5.8 3 1.9 14 6.3 
81-— 90 17 7.4 1] yf 20 9.0 
71-— 80 66 10.4 14 9.4 23 10.4 
61-— 70 79 12.4 9 5.9 33 14.9 
»1— 60 83 13.0 18 11.9 39 17.6 
$1— 50 91 14.3 24 15.9 28 12.6 
31— 40 88 13.8 26 7.2 29 133 
2] 0) 68 10.7 20 3.3 19 8.5 
ll-— 20 48 7.5 19 12.6 13 5.8 
l— 10 30 4.7 7 4.6 4 1.8 
Totals 637 100.0 151 100.0 222 100.0 

Average C.A.R. 51.05 45.40 55.05 

Standard deviation... 24.40 23.00 22.55 


of the second group, and 1.8 per cent. of the 
third group. If the use of C.A.R. by high-school 
‘hers and others in the state-wide guidance 
‘ram of high-school seniors has ‘been effec- 
, we may expect to find a large percentage 
.. high-aptitude students from Minnesota high 
small per- 
Sinee the 


schools enrolled in eollege and a 
centage of low-aptitude freshmen. 
fall-tested freshmen probably have not been sub- 
jected to such a guidance program, then we may 
expect a high-aptitude 
freshmen and a higher one of low-aptitude stu- 
In other words, does 


lower percentage of 
dents enrolled in college. 
the guidance use of psychological test ratings 
and high-school scholarship result in the en- 
couragement of potentially “good” students and 
the discouragement of “poor” students in their 
college intentions? It does to the extent that 
we find more high-aptitude freshmen among the 
SM group than in the FM But the 
number of low-aptitude students is approxi- 
mately the same for the two groups. We find 
that the guidance program was successful in 


group. 


persuading a larger percentage of high-aptitude 
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students to go to college, but that it had little 
deterring effect upon the potentially “poor” 
college freshmen, since there are 4.7 per cent. 
of the SM and 4.6 per cent. of the FM freshmen 
in the first decile of college aptitude rating. Byt 
if the number of students of the three groups 
in the second (11-20) and third (21-30) deciles 
be compared, we see that the FM freshmen a 
greater in number and are, therefore, a very 
unsatisfactory group as regards college aptitude 
rating. These same differences in number and 
percentage are present when these three groups 
are compared with respect to H.S.R. and C.A.T, 
This evidence bears out what high-school teach- 
ers and college administrators have reported 0: 
numerous occasions, namely, that it is less difii- 
cult to persuade potentially “good” high-schoo! 
seniors to go to college than it is to dissuade 
poor students. When we consider the C.A.R. of 
freshmen who have graduated from non-Min- 
nesota high schools, we find evidence of a high; 
desirable selection. There are 6.3 per cent. of 
these freshmen above 91 percentile in C.A.R. 
and only 1.8 per cent. below a percentile rank 
of 10. Some seleetive factors have operated t 
make the group of non-Minnesota freshmen a 
potentially higher group as regards college 
scholarship. We find similar percentages when 
an approximate upper third of these groups is 
compared with an approximate lower third in 
college aptitude rating. This evidence further 
indicates that the guidance use of combined ra'- 
ings in college ability test and high-school! scho- 
arship increases the number of high-aptitude 
students who enroll in eollege, but does not 
decrease the number enrolling in college. It 1s 
also apparent that the enrollment in college 0! 
applicants from other states is an eflicient 
method of culling out the scholastic husks from 
the kernels of the crop of high-school seniors. 
It is difficult to understand why this is true, 
unless the potentially poor students tend t 
select colleges that are situated near their homes. 

The average C.A.R. for each of the thre 
groups is given at the bottom of Table II. The 
FNM group is highest with an average of 59.0 
(= 22.55). The FM group has an average © 
45.40 (+ 23.00) which is the lowest for the 
three groups; the SM group has an average °! 
51.05 (+ 24.40). We see, therefore, that the 
groups fall in the same order of aptitude rat 
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TABLE III 


\RISON OF THE SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT OF SPRING AND FALL-TESTED COLLEGE FRESHMEN WITH 
REGARD TO COLLEGE APTITUDE RATING 








Spring-tested freshmen 
from Minnesota 
high schools 
No. with C or higher 
average grades 





Per cent. 


97.3 


293 
27 


21 
16 
14 


Fall-tested freshmen 
from Minnesota 
high schools 


No. with C or higher 





Fall-tested freshmen 
from non- Minnesota 
high schools 





No. with C or higher 
average grades average grades 





Per cent. Per cent. 


100.0 100.0 





Total ......637 (56.8) 151 


78 (51.7) 131 (59.0) 





Ninety-seven and three tenths per cent. of the SM group with a C.A.R. of 91 or higher earned C 
erages or higher grades as compared with 100 per cent. of the FM and FNM groups. 


as of college scholarship. The FNM freshmen 
are superior both in aptitude and in scholastic 
achievement; the FM freshmen are least satis- 
factory in aptitude and scholarship. 

College freshmen from non-Minnesota high 
schools resemble the SM freshmen in the rela- 
tionship between C.A.R. and scholarship. That 
is, a large percentage of the high-aptitude stu- 
dents and a small percentage of low-aptitude 
freshmen earn satisfactory college grades. The 
percentage of FM freshmen is less on each level 
of aptitude exeept for the 36-50 percentiles and 
the 1-25 percentiles. The threshold dividing 
potentially satisfactory from unsatisfactory 
students has been set by Dean Johnston, for 
University of Minnesota freshmen, at 26 per- 
centile rank, in C.A.R., when men and women 


are considered together. Applying this thresh- 


old to SM and FM freshmen, we find that 12.9 
per cent. of the former and 26.5 per cent. of 
the latter group, below this threshold, get C or 
higher grades. <A larger percentage of FM 
freshmen do satisfactory college work, as com- 
pared with SM freshmen of similar aptitude. 
The low-aptitude freshmen who were tested in 
the fall earned better college grades than did 
those of the spring group who were low in 
aptitude. It is difficult to explain why the nine 
fall-tested Minnesota freshmen below 26 
C.A.R. received grades of C or better. Four 
of these nine freshmen were in one college, four 
in another, and the ninth student in a third 
college. The large number may be due to some 
difference in course content or grading stand- 
ards of these three colleges. 

From a comparison of these three groups of 


in 
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freshmen, we may conclude that FNM freshmen 
are superior to the other two groups, both in 
college aptitude rating and in college scholar- 
ship. The SM freshmen 
the FM 
scholarship. 


ire next in order, and 


group are lowest in aptitude and in 
This latter group has an unusually 
large number of low-aptitude freshmen who do 


satisfactory eollerge work. 


RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF DEVICES IN PRE- 


DICTING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 
The last seetion of this report deals with an 
al alysis of the relative efficiency of the college 
aptitude rating, high school seholarship rank, 
and college ability test as devices for discovering 
students most likely to do satisfactory scholastic 
work and also for discovering those likely to 
do unsatisfactory or less than C grade work in 
Sueh an analysis for freshmen in pri- 
ate eolleges is not expected to yield results 
identical with those obtained by Dean Johnston 
for University of Minnesota students because of 


possible differences in severity and accuracy of 


grading systems, differences in scholastie mo- 


tivation, and other faetors affecting achieve- 


ment. Dean Johnston’s most recent report of 
his research in the prediction of college scholar- 
ship is found in the pamphlet issued to the 1930 
freshmen applicants at the University of Min- 
nesota and entitled, “Who Should Go To Col- 
lege?” (University of Minnesota Press). 

First we shall 
C.A.R., H.S.R. and C.A.T. in predicting achieve- 
Table IV 


gives the percentage of students of various apti- 


compare the efficiency of 
ment of freshmen of high aptitude. 


tude levels who do C 


grade work or better in 
their freshman year in college, as compared with 
the total number of students at that level of 
aptitude. Ninety-eight and one tenth per cent. 
of the freshmen in the upper decile (91 to 100 
inclusive) in C.A.R. do satisfactory scholastic 
work as compared with 94.5 per cent. and 85.9 
per cent. for H.S.R. and C.A.T., respectively. 
In other words, for purposes of predicting satis- 
factory scholarship of students high in aptitude, 
C.A.R. is more efficient than either of the other 
two devices. We also see that C.A.R. is superior 
to H.S.R. in predicting satisfactory achieve- 
ment of students between the 76th and 90th per- 
centile ranks, the percentages being 93.0 and 
77.5 of students earning C or higher average 
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grades. C.A.T. is the least efficient of the thre 
devices for predicting satisfactory, scholarshi; 
of students on all levels of aptitude. 
This same tendeney for C.A.T. to be 
satisfactory in the prediction of scholarship js 
revealed by the coefficients of correlation by 
tween these three devices and H.P.R. (see bot 
tom row of Table IV). The coefficient for 
C.A.T. is +.64, for H.S.R. + .65, and +.42 fo) 
CAT. 


nitude to those found between these same thre 


These coefficients are of similar mao 


predictive devices and H.P.R. for University « 
Minnesota freshmen in the College of Science. 
Literature and the Arts, with the exception that 
C.A.R. was higher than H.S.R. 

Next, mention should be made of the fact 
that there are marked differences among the in- 
dividual colleges both in the aptitude ratings o! 
their students and in the relationship betwee: 
these ratings and scholarship. Some colleges 
have enrolled a large percentage of low-aptitud 
freshmen. Furthermore, it seems to be easier 
for low-aptitude freshmen to earn C grades in 
certain colleges than in others. There was a 
total of 158 freshmen below 26 in C.A.R.; 108 
of these 158 were enrolled in one of three par- 
ticular colleges. Twenty-five received C aver- 
age or higher grades; sixteen of these 25 
dents were enrolled in the same three colleges 
referred to above. These three colleges are re- 
sponsible for giving C grades to more than tw 
thirds of the low-aptitude students who were 
scholastically successful. 

H.S.R. is slightly superior to C.A.R. and very 
much more efficient than C.A.T. in predicting 
the college scholarship of low-aptitude freshmen 
Of the students who were below 26 percentil 
rank in C.A.R., 15.8 per cent. received C or 
higher average grades. The corresponding per- 
centages for H.S.R. and C.A.T. are 17.1 and 
By the use of either of th 
first two devices, it is possible to identify, with 


40.2, respectively. 


fair accuracy, those students below a certain 
rank who will do less than C, or unsatisfactory, 
college work. For this group such a prediction 
would be accurate in 84.2 per cent. of the cases 
by use of C.A.R. and in 82.9 per cent. of the 
cases for H.S.R. If C.A.T. were used alone in 
the prediction of satisfactory college scholar- 
ship, the prediction would be correct in only 
59.8 per cent. of the cases. 
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TABLE IV 


LATIVE EFFICIENCY OF COLLEGE 


College aptitude rat- 
ing of freshmen in 
Minnesota col- 
leges 1929 


No. with C or 
higher average 
grades 


Total 


no. 


Per cent. 


98.1] 


[We 
wi bo 


DS Ge po 
Aacee 


1,010 


rrelation with college scholarship (H.P.R.) 


Dean Johnston found that only 1.1 per cent. 
ot University of Minnesota freshmen, below a 
rank of 26 in C.A.R., received satisfactory 
grades. The corresponding percentage may be 
due to the variable difficulty of freshmen courses 
or other similar faetors. For instance, one 
student in one of the colleges who had a college 
aptitude rating of only 4, received an honor 
point ratio of 1.13 because of an A grade in 
freehand drawing; had it not been for this A 
grade he would have earned less than the C 
average predicted by his C.A.R. But another 
ossible interpretation of these percentages is 
hat students of low aptitude in the private col- 
eges profit to such an extent from individuali- 
zed instruction that they are scholastically 


motivated beyond what is ordinarily expected 


} 
i 
ft 
if 
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APTITUDE 
ABILITY TEST IN PREDICTING COLLEGE 


RATING, 


High-school scholar- 
ship percentile rank 
of freshmen in Min- 


ents enllecgas 190°9 
nesota colleges 192! 


High ScHoot SCHOLARSHIP COLLEGE 


SCHOLARSHIP 


AND 


College ability test 
percentile rank of 
freshmen in Min- 

nesota colleges 
1929 
No. with C or 
higher average 
grades 


No. with C or 
higher average 
grades 


Total 
no, 
Per cent. Per cent. 


94.5 85.9 


9 Ww Ww 
“Is Ww 


This has 


for 


of students of corresponding aptitude. 


been the contention of certain educators 
many years, but unfortunately such an inter- 
Still 


another possible reason for the large number of 


pretation of these data is questionable. 


low-aptitude freshmen in the Minnesota colleges 
who earned C average or higher grades, is the 
differences in grading standards of the courses 
in the several institutions. 

We may conclude from an inspection of the 
data in Table IV that C.A.R. is the most effec- 
tive of the three devices in the prediction of 
satisfactory college scholarship of high-aptitude 
gut H.S.R. is almost as efficient as 
C.A.R. in predicting the college scholarship of 


students. 


low-aptitude students. A tentative conclusion 


from this fact is that in the character of their 
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work some colleges are more nearly like high 
schools than are others. It is shown above that 
some colleges gave satisfactory standing to a 
larger number of low-rating students than did 
others. 

Although H.S.R. and C.A.T. differ in the 
efficiency of prediction, yet it has been found 
advisable to use both devices, since some of the 
small high schools and most of those outside the 
state fail to supply the colleges with an appli- 
eant’s scholarship rank. Furthermore averag- 
ing H.S.R. and C.A.T. enables one to rectify 
discrepancies between the two. Some students 
who do well in high school receive low rankings 
in the test because of reading difficulties, mis- 
understanding directions, emotional disturbances 
or low verbal ability. Averaging these two 
ranks, in part at least, reduces the serious con- 
sequences of an accidentally low test rank. 
C.A.T. also provides a satisfactory universal 
yardstick by means of which students from dif- 
ferent high schools and colleges may be com- 
pared with each other in intellectual capacity. 
Because of differences in content, standards of 
grading and other factors, high-school scholar- 


ship is not as satisfactory a means of compari- 


son. C.A.T., furthermore, enables college ad- 
ministrators to locate the potentially superior 
college freshmen and to encourage them to go to 
college; and, as indicated in the next section it 
is useful in predicting superior scholarship for 


high-aptitude freshmen. 


PREDICTING SUPERIOR SCHOLARSHIP 

We have seen that C.A.R. is of value in pre- 
dieting that 84.2 per cent. of freshmen with a 
C.A.R. of 25 or less receive lower than C grades 
and also that 98.1 per cent. of students above 
75 in C.A.R. will receive satisfactory grades. 
To what extent will this same predictive device 
enable us to predict A and B grades? Are we 
able to select students who do superior scholastic 
work? 

We can answer this question by making a 
tabulation of C.A.R. and grades in addition to 
that given in Table IV. We find that there are 
183 freshmen with college aptitude rating be- 
tween 76 and 100. Eighty-five, or 46.4 per cent., 
of these high-aptitude students received an aver- 
age grade of B or A. Forty-seven of these 85 
superior students were registered in one of two 


particular colleges; they also contributed over 
half of the superior students. These two eo]- 
leges also contributed about half of the low- 
aptitude students who received satisfactory 
grades. Table IV shows that 173, or 94.5 per 
cent., of these same 183 superior students re- 
ceived C or higher grades. There are 394 fresh- 
men who have high-school scholarship ranks 
above 76. One hundred and twenty-four, or 
31.3 per cent., of these students received A or B 
average grades. Of the 152 students above the 
76 percentile in college ability test 58, or 38.2 
per cent., earned A or B averages. We con- 
clude that C.A.R. and H.S.R. are not as efficient 
in predicting superior scholarship of superior 
students as in predicting that low-aptitude stu- 
dents will do unsatisfactory work. But the fact 
that less than half of the superior students earn 
high grades shows that these students are not 
sufficiently motivated to make full use of their 
academic ability. In other words, these three 
devices are satisfactory instruments for culling 
out the husks from the kernels, but college ad- 
ministrators and teachers must develop more 
efficient ways of turning out a palatable scho- 
lastie product. 

Summarizing the findings of this investiga- 
tion, we may say: (1) The three groups are ar- 
ranged in this order of their aptitude for college 
work: fall-tested non-Minnesota high-school 
graduates, spring-tested Minnesota seniors, and 
fall-tested Minnesota seniors; (2) The order of 
college achievement for these three groups is 
the same; (3) For the prediction of satisfactory 
college scholarship of low-aptitude students, 
H.S.R. and C.A.R. are almost equally efficient, 
and C.A.T. least effective; (4) For the predic- 
tion of superior scholarship of high-aptitude col- 
lege freshmen, C.A.R. is most efficient, C.A.T. 
next and H. S. R. least satisfactory. 
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